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“| can bear seorpion’s stings, tread fields of fire, 
In frozen gulfs of cold eternal lie, 

Be tossed aloft through tracks of endless void, 
But cannot live in shame.”—Joanna Baiilie. 





PART IV.—Continued, 


THE VICTIM BRIDE, 
“A dream is on my soul! 

| see a slumberer crowned with flowers, and smiling 

As in delighted visions, on the brink 

Of a dread chasm !’’—Heimans’s Vespers of Palermo. 
“Regina! my dearest sister! I am delighted 

and—aslounded to see you! Whence come you? 
How come you? But here! before you reply, 
take this easy chair, and—give me your bonnet! 
Place your feet upon this footstool! You look so 
weary! You rode all night! Who escorted you? 
Nay, do not answer! You look so exhausted! 
Have a glass of wine first, or—a cup of coffee? 
Wolfgang, my dear fellow!—but no! J will run 
myself!” 

It was with something like this tirade of ejacu- 
lations of astonishment, joy, love, and solicitude, 
that I received my sister, placed her in the loung- 
ing chair, set a cushion under her feet, and ran 
off to order refreshments. 

I was absent some fifteen minutes ; and when I 
returned, followed by a waiter bringing in coffee, 
&e., and a chambermaid to take Miss Fairfield’s 
things and receive her orders, I found Wolfgang 
standing by Regina’s side, stooping over her with 
a countenance beaming with happiness, his left 
arm caressingly encircling her shoulders, his right 
hand clasping hers, and she no longer pale and 
weary, but blushing with pride and pleasure, as 
her radiant eyes were veiled beneath his ardent 
gaze. He drew off as we entered, and each re- 
sumed composure. Regina arose with her accus- 
tomed stately self-possession, and, attended by the 
chambermaid, retired from the room to refresh 
herself by a change of dress, saying to me, en pas- 
sant, that I might countermand the waiter of re- 
freshments, and, if we had not already break fast- 
ed, she would join us at that meal. I said that we 
had not, and she left~us. 

Breakfast for three was served in our parlor, 
and in half an hour Regina entered, every vestige 
of fatigue and discomposure fied from her counte- 
nance and bearing, and she attired in a plain but 
rich morning dress of India muslin, looking beau- 
tiful and gracious as ever. 

During breakfast, I made no inquiries concern- 
ing the motive of her extraordinary journey at 
this particular time, when she knew I was soon to 
return home. I rightly conjectured that she had 
a somewhat lengthy explanation to make ; besides 
which, the waiter was in attendance, and we could 
have no confidential conversation in the presence 
of a servant. 

When our meal was over, however, and when 
the waiter had removed the breakfast service, set 
the room in order, and retired, Regina seated 
herself in the easy chair, placed her feet upon 
the footstool, summoned Wallraven and myself to 
her side, and in a calm voice and with a composed 
manner informed us that our guardian, using the 
great power intrusted to him by our father’s will, 
had converted all our property into cash, and fled 
with it to the West Indies!—that, too, just on the 
eve of my majority, when in a few weeks he knew 
he would be called upon to deliver up his trust! 
By this piece of unparalleled rascality we were 
left—no, not “beggars,” nor “penniless,” quite. 
We might have between us, in pocket money, 
jewelry, and personal appointments, some five or 
six thousand dollars—that was all. 

At first, [ was too completely stunned by the 
news—not of our great loss, but of our guardian’s 
great villany—to feel the real sharpness of our 
misfortune. 

I was astonished, also, at Regina’s statuesque 
repose. Could nothing on earth disturb that sove- 
reign self-possession, that radiant serenity? No; 
nothing external or impersonal, it seemed, could 
discompose her. 

1 turned in despair and looked at Wallraven. 
Hlow would he receive the news of his friend’s 
calamity? When I first turned my eyes full upon 
him, taking him as it were by surpris*, he looked 
positively agog with joy! I had never seen any 
exhibition of triumph like that in him before! 
What did he mean? Before I had time to ask, 
his obstreperousness was reined in, and his fea- 
tures forced into an expression of gravity. 

Regina further informed me that she had avail- 
ed herself of the opportunity afforded by the 
journey of the Right Reverend Bishop L 
who was travelling north to the Convention, to 
join her brother; that she had written to warn 
me of her approach—a letter which, by the way, 
I never received. 

Miss Fairfield then excused herself, and left us 
to seek needful repose. 

As soon as she had gone, Wolfgang, who had 
With difficulty restrained his excitement all this 
time, impetuously threw himself down beside me, 
and, clasping me as if I had been his sweetheart, 
exclaimed, vehemently — 

“‘ My brother! my heart! command my utmost 
powers and resources—command me! Half my 
father’s wealth is mine when I demand it—it is 
yours when you want it!” 

“Thank you, thank you, thank you. I am not 
overwhelmed by this misfortune, dear Wolfgang, 
though I am in danger of being so by your whole- 
hearted goodness.” 

“ And you will let me serve you!” 

“Not to the fanatical extent or in the manner 
that you propose, my dear Wallraven! Yon are 
excited by this news even more than I am. My 
dear, generous fellow, be quiet. As you perceive, 
neither my sister nor myself is driven mad by 
this misfortune. I shall execute now a plan that 
| often thought of even in my days of independ- 
ence, and in doing so enter a line of life for which 
I have at times had a very strong inclination.” 

“And what is that?” 

“The Christian ministry! I shall immediately 
curtail every unnecessary expense, reduce my 

living to the severest economy, convert all my 





Personal effects that can possibly be dispensed 
With into cash, and commence a course of theolo- 


gical reading.” 


“Fairfield, you constrain my admiration! 
Have you, then, no painful regrets for the past— 


No gnawing anxiety for the fature ?” 
“None for myself.” 
“You astonish me !” 
“But” 


AE + 


“ For another ?—— 
“Well? ‘For another’—for whom, Fairfield ? 
Have you been falling in love? thongh that could 
scarcely happen without my knowledge, as -we 
have been so inseparable—but yet, is it so?” 
“No; [ have not fallen in love! Qf course you 
know that ;-and you should know also that I speak 
only of my sister !” said I, seriously. 

“ Your sister !” he exclaimed, in what | thought 
a very unnatural surprise. “ Your sister!” 

“ Certainly—my sister.” 

“ And why, pray ?” 

‘Ig it so strange that I should feel anxiety for 
the future of Regina after this serious reverse !” 
“No, certainly not—assuredly not! Excuse 
me! I—my thoughts fly occasionally, and | 
spake, perhaps, rather in reference to my own 
phase of mind, and from my own point of view, 
than from yours. Go on, dear Fairfield! Be- 
lieve me, though my thoughts fly, they only cir- 
cle round and round you and your interests, my 
brother. Goon, I pray you! Tell me all your 
causés of anxiety.” 

“ Regina, then! I could very well support my 
sister in a small way ; or, at a moderate outlay, I 
could establish her at the head of a new Female 
Acalemy—but ”—— 

“ Well, my dear friend?” 
“Her haughtiness of heart unfits her alike for 
dependence upon me, or servitude of others. 
This lofty pride troubles me the more, that I have 
no sort of sympathy with it—cannot understand 
it fully ; and, as far as I do, utterly condemn it! 
Human pride is folly, or insanity. ‘The Saviour 
of the world was not proud ”—— 

“ Come, Ferdinand, my reverend friend ! don’t 
anticipate the privilege of the vestments! For 
myself, I adore that ‘lofty pride’ of Miss Fair- 
field. It is indissolubly entwined with the most ex- 
alted virtues, which could not exist without it!” 
“You speak like a lover !” 

“I speak truth. Her ‘lofty pride’ sustains the 
highest sentiments of truth, courage, generosity, 
fortitude!” 

“]T have never seen her ‘fortitude’ tested yet. 
It is that which I dread !” 

“ You ‘have never seen her fortitude tested !’ 
not even in this sudden and severe reverse of for- 
tune ?” 

“ No, only her courage is tested here. She has 
met, but has not yet 4orne, the evils of this misfor- 
tune! Courage only meets calamity bravely ; it 
takes fortitude to endureit strongly and patiently. 
Courage dares misfortune—fortitude sustains it; 
courage”?—— 

“Courage is acute fortitude, and fortitude is 
chronic courage! you mean, medically speaking !” 
“ Fadge !” 

“Certainly! I beg your pardon, Fairfield, for 
cutting short both your sermon on pride and your 
ethical and metaphysical essay on courage and 
fortitude, because the former was ill-timed, the 
latter essentially unphilosophical, and both would 
have run to I know not what length! Now, 
then! let us return to the more attractive subject 
of Miss Fairfield. You were saying” —— 

“JT was saying that I have no sympathy with 
my sister’s pride! I do not understand it, and it 
troubles me for her future.” 

“And I repeat most emphatically, that I adore 
that pride!” 

“ You are an enthusiast !” 

“T worship that pride! that lofty spirit, which 
is not assumption, nor arrogance, but a calm, ma- 
jestic, unconscious assertion of her own inestima- 
ble worth! of her own essential unalienable roy- 
alty! the triune royalty of trancendent beauty, 
goodness, and genius !” - 

“ Oh! you are mad !” 

“ Efonor to whom honor is due!” 

* Yes! but that is not tothe haughty! He who 
spake those words said also: ‘ The humble shall be 
exalted, and the proud shall be brought low’— 
‘He that exalted himself shall be abased ;’ and 
‘The meek shall inherit the earth’ —‘ Pride 
gocth before a fall, and a haughty temper before 
destruction” You doubtless will give me more 
contempt for what you will consider weakness, 
than credit for the fear of God; but I confess 
that these things trouble me for my dearest sis- 


ter! It seems to me that her severe discipline 
has already began! I do hope”—— 
“Pshaw! hush! Nonsense! Don’t preach! 


You’re not in the holy orders yet!” exclaimed 
Wolfgang, interrupting me, in a husky voice and 
with an agitated manner. 

I looked at him in surprise. 

-He shuddered twice or thrice in his old way, 
got up and walked to the window, and said— 

“It seems to me you are croaking this evening, 
Fairfield! to say nothing of a very unbrotherly 
severity to a trait of char:cter in your only sister, 
which I for one cannot consider a fault, but must 
look upon with high respect, even when ”—— 

He stopped abruptly. 

“ When carried to excess. Yes! something of 
that sort!” he said, with an involuntary writhe 
of his beautiful lips. 

A twinge of remorse wrung me for an instant. 
I felt that I had been severe with the foible of my 
dear Regina, and that it was not only ungenerous, 
but unjust, to speak of her fault in her ebsence ; 
so I hastened to say— 

“‘ You know that I have no fraternal insensibil- 
ity to my sister’s noble character, Wolfgang !” 
“Ah! you have! You do not see, do not ac- 
knowledge that it is rripz keeps that high, pure 
character so spotless from even conventional little 
meannesses !” 

“Yes, I do! but I see also that that ‘rripr’ 
makes Regina sternly uncompromising, terribly intol- 
erant of the little social and conventional meannesses 
and falsehoods of others!” 

The effect of my words upon him wasas fearful 
as unexpected! He blanched suddenly, dropped 
into a chair, and glared luridly from under the 
shade of his long black lashes at me, as if I had 
wilfully and wantonly outraged him. 

I was about done with surprise at any eccentric 
motion of Wallraven; and fate, or something, im- 
pelled me to go on. “ What is neither always 
reasonable nor Christian, her high-toned sense 
of honor, is morbid, even to mania. Deception, 
no matter how well, how logically defended, finds 
no tolerance with her. It would disgust her in a 
mere acquaintance ; it would alienate her forever 
from a friend; and in one she loved preéminent- 
ly, it would kill or madden her! 1 know and feel 
it. Itis this that has terrified me for my sister ! 
It is this that makes me shudder when I recall the 
fearful words, the thunder words— Pride gosth 
before a fall, and a haughty temper before destrve- 
tion! 1 suddenly felt a strong grasp upon my 
shoulder, and the husky, inaudible words— 

“ For God’s sake, hush!” and Wallraven rushed 
out of the room. 





“T have something to say to you, dear Ferdi- 
nand,” said my sister Regina, laying her fair 
hand affectionately on my shoulder, and sinking 
softly intoa chair by my side. 
She looked so fair, so proud, so joyous, yet—so 
charmingly embarrassed. , 
“ Why, how beautiful you are, Regina! Queen 
Blanch! Fair one with golden locks!” exclaimed 
I, in involuntary admiration and fondness. And 
she was! Dazzingly beautifal! She had arisen, 
restored by her long morning sleep, refreshed by 
her cold bath, and dressed for dinner. She wore 
a very light blue satin, with fine lace falls to the 
short sleeves, and low corsage. Her splendid pale 
gold hair was rolled back from her snowy fore- 
head and temples in shining bandeaus, and woven 
in alarge knot behind. She had floated in and 
sunk down by me, softly, lightly, gracefully, as a 
sun-gilded azure cloud, a vision of celestial 
beauty ! “ 
“T have something to say to you, dear Ferdi- 
nand,” she repeated, without deigning to notice 
my admiration. : . : 
“1 listen, dearest Regina,” said I, seriously. 
« Brother, I am engaged to be married to Wolf- 
ng Wallraven.” 
started to my feet, throwing off her hand by 
my violence, and exclaiming vehemently— 
“ No p } : 
“ Are you so surprised ?” sheserenely inquired. 
“ No, Regina! No!” I exclaimed emphatically, 
without replying to her last observation. “ Yes, 
then, if I must repeat my declaration, no, no, 
it is not! it must not! it sHaLL not be so !” 
“Why?” she asked, calmly, with scarcely a 
perceptible inflection of surprise and contempt 
in her tone. 
“You must not—shall not—caNNoT marry 
Wallraven !” : ; 
& Will you endeavor to make yourself intelli- 
gible, Ferdinand?” she demanded, coldly. 
“ Wallraven cannot in honor marry you, and 
he knows it!” 


Her snowy brow grew purple; she drew her 


silently to rise and leave the room, when I laid 


my hand upon her with an imploring gesture, 
and, rising, went and turned the key in the door, 
sat down by her side, and beseeching her by our 
fraternal love to listen to me with some little tole- 
ration, I began, and gave hera minute, detailed 
account of my whole confidential connection 
with Wallraven, commencing from our. earliest 
school days; passing through our life at the pre- 
paratory school; through our college friendship ; 
including our joint visit to my guardian’s house 
at Willow Hill, with the extraordinary scene in 
his chamber; and, lastly, my recent visit to Hick- 
ory Hall, with the frightful occurrence in my 
chamber in the dead of the first night of my ar- 
rival. I ended with imploring my sister, as she 
valued her happiness, not to risk it by a marriage 
with him. For any other good purpose than that 
of doing my own duty and exonerating my own 
conscience, I might just as well have been silent. 
Regina heard me through, though, as my story 
progressed, | saw her lip curl, and curl, with a 
slowly withering contempt; and when I finished, 
she arose with flashing eyes, and answered me 
with a blasting, consuming scorn, anger, and defi- 
ance—accusing me of degrading suspicions—de- 
grading to myself and to no one else, of treachery 
to my friend—of—I know not what beside; and 
expressing, with the air of an empress, her high- 
est trust in Wolfgang Wallraven’s unimpeachable 
purity and honor. lu short, she replied to me as 
any other haughty, high-spirited woman would 
reply to aspersions so cast upon the man she 
deigned to accept. 

I attempted rejoinder; but resuming her 
sovereign self-possession, with a gesture full of 
high command, she silently indicated her will to 
leave the room; and I went to the door, unlocked, 
and held it open while she swept majestically 
through. 





I felt myself relieved of a most disagreeable 
duty, which had been pressing upon me for some 
time, though certainly placed in a very unpleasant 
position. Loving Wolfgang and Regina almost 
with equal affection, and loving none others in 
the world but them, I wished their happiness 
above all things. Could their union have seemed 
likely to secure their felicity, I should have de- 
sired it more than any other event. But, from all 
I had seen and heard, I feared that it would end 
in misery to both; therefore I had sought to 
serve them best by attempting to break it off, and 
I had attained no better end than to deeply offend 
both my friend and sister. One lesson I learned, 
that it is useless and absurd to interfere between 
lovers who really love each other. I determined, 
however, to tell Wolfgang all 1 had said to Re- 
gina. I could not conceal this from him, for I 
could not have anything approximating towards a 
treachery upon my conscience. 

The dinner bell rang in the midst of my pain- 
ful cogitations, and mechanically, as a matter of 
habit, I sauntered down into the dining-room, and 
took my seat at the table. 

Soon the door opened, and Wallraven entered 
with Regina on his arm, and they took their 
places, which were first and second above mine, 
Regina sitting between me and Wolfgang. By 
nothing on Regina’s fair, frosty brow, or in her 
usually calm, cold manner, could [ perceive whether 
she were still angry with me. Wolfgang looked 
black as the muzzle of a loaded cannon; but 
— with anger, gloom, or both, I could not 
tell. 

After dinner, a pair of horses were brought 
around, and Wallraven invited Regina to ride, 
to which she assented, and [ was left to my own 
unpleasant company and thoughts for the rest of 
the afternoon. 

Very late in the afternoon they returned. Re- 
gina went to her chamber to change her riding 
habit, and Wallraven came into our parlor, where 
I was still sitting. He rang the bell, and, throw- 
ing his whip, cap, gloves, &c., to the waiter who 
entered, directed him to bring wine. I approached 
him. 

“ Wallraven !” 

“Well!” 

“T have something offensive to say to you!” 

“ Out with it, man!” 

“ You will be angry !” 

“Tf fam, [ shall knock you down first and for- 
give you afterwards.” 

“That will be Christian, but dangerous. 
are engaged to my sister.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“She told me.” 

“ Well, what then? you told me to win her if 
I could.” 

“Yes; but?)—— 

“ Well!” 

* Circumstances have transpired since then”— 
“You made no allowance for circumstances.” 
“T was wrong—hasty—very indiscreet !” 

“Ah! well! ‘circumstances have transpired!’ 
To what ‘ circumstances’ do you allude ?” 

* Among other things—the events of a night at 
Hickory Hall!” 

Wallraven grew very pale, but commanded 
himself. 

* “ Will you relate to me those events ?” he asked, 
in a constrained voice. 

“Certainly,” replied I, and detailed to him the 
occurrences of my first night at Hickory Hall. 
To my surprise, he looked infinitely relieved, 
though the davgh was unnatural with which he 
said— 

“ You cannot believe it possible that the turtle 
soup and deviled partridges gave you a horrible 
nightmare, can you ?” 

“ No, truly, | cannot. What I saw was real !” 
“Fairfield, when next you visit Hickory Hall, 
look into the library, and on the third shelf in the 
second arch, on the right hand of the chimney- 
piece, you will find Sir Walter Scott’s complete 
works. Select from among them his volume on 
Demonology, and read it with attention. I think 
it will do you good,” said he, with a calm, deliber- 
ate manner, 

“ What I was about to say to you, Wolfgang, 
was this: I felt it to be my duty to my sister to 
inform her of all I know of your history, as well 
as to hint to her all I suspect!” And I looked, 
expecting him to explode. He was quiet as a 
bombshell untouched. 

“ Ah! you told her ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Well ?” 

“Well, Wallraven, I implored her, as she 
valued her happiness, not to risk it by marrying 
you. I used every argument and entreaty in my 
power to enforce or persuade her to break with 

ou” —— 

“ And the resalt””—— 

“ Was utterly unsuccessful.” 

“ No more than that ?” 

“Yeg! much more! I was totally defeated, 
routed, blasted by the lightning of her angry 
scorn, and I wonder that a man of me is left to 
tell the tale !” . 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! I knew it!” 

“T gaid everything I could say to your injury, 
Wolfgang, and, having done so, | come to tell you 
of it—not in defiance, but in frankness.” 

“ God bless you, Fairfield! there! I believe that 
is the first time in all my life, at least since my 
angel mother went to Heaven, that | have prayed! 
but happy love makes one grateful and devout. 
God dless you, Fairfield, for you were true to your 
sister, to my bride! my idulized Regina! You 
were right to tell her all you knew, which was— 
nothing ; and all you suspect, which was—some- 
thing less!’ But, Fairfield, my dear fellow, having 
made up my own mind to marry her, it is quite 
settled! Let your conscience rest, for you can- 
not help it! What is your eloquence to mine, 
when I love her?) What is the power of all men 
and devils over her, compared to mine, when she 
loves me? It is settled. All earth and hell could 
not part us now! It is settled. 1 wrote to my 
father this noon. I shall take my wife to Paris 
immediately after our marriage. I intend to make 
our home there for many, many years—perhaps 
forever! France is really the only half-civilized 
country in this barbarous world! Paris, only, is 
really enlightened! or, beginning to be. Yes! 
Paris shall be our home. Go with us, Fairfield, 
will you not?” 

“No! to that modern Sodom I will never go! 
You, Wallraven, if I know you, will never like a 
place where the sanctity of home and hearth is 
unknown! You will be only, at best, a refugee in 
Paris—from what I suppose—nay, I hope—I may 
never know.” 

“ Yes, you will know, some day, when I can tell 
you my humiliating secret rrovpiy! Then you 
shall know !” 

“God grant that you may be able to do so 
Wolfgang, my brother !” 

Regina at this moment entered the room, every 
sign of displeasure vanished from her iant 
prow. I made no farther opposition. I crushed 
down in the bottom of my heart my foreboding 
fears, and tried to hope. Now that it was useless 
to look on the dark side, I turned resolutely to 
the bright one, ie be really nes bright. 
Wolfgang—young, handsome, talented, accom- 
plished, and wealeey—the distinguished graduate 


You 


and was adored by her. Yes! I would look only 
on ¢his side of the picture, where all was brilliant ! 





The next day we received a visit from Bishop 
L , under whose care Regina had travelled 
North. He condoled with us upon our misfor- 
tune when he came, but congratulated us upon 
our firmness and gayety when he went away. 

I promised to return his call; and accordingly 
upon the second day I did so, and took that op- 
portunity of informing him of my sister’s contem- 
plated marriage with Wolfgang Wallraven, and 
of unfolding to him my desire to enter a course of 
theological reading for the purpose of taking 
holy orders. I told him how long this had been 
on my mind, how long, even before I dreamed of 
a possible loss of fortune. ; 

He highly approved my design, and placed his 
library at my service, inviting me at the same 
time to return with him to the South, and take 
up my abode for the present at his house. 

There were many reasons why I should feel no 
scruple in accepting the assistance of the venera- 
ble old man. He had in his youth been indebted 
to my grandfather for his owa education, and 
subsequent establishment in the church in which 
he had risen to such high honor. Now, in his 
age, he had wealth, a large house, an extensive 
library, and but a small family, consisting of his 
wife, one son, and a daughter. He seemed very 
anxious to assist me, and soon overruled my faint 
objections. 

[ told him, however, that it would be impossi- 
ble for me to return with him, or go South at all, 
until after my sister’s marriage, when I promised 
to do so. 

When I returned, I found that Wallraven and 
Regina had walked out together. They did not 
return until the dinner hour. 

[ pass over -two weeks, the mornings of which 
were spent in walking, or riding out, or reading, 
music or conversation at home ; and the evenings, 
in attending lectures, concerts, &c, abroad, or in 
some social pastime in our own parlor. 

Regina was proudly, though bashfully, joyous. 
Wallraven exhibited a haughty and happy 
self-consciousness, that became him greatly. Ev- 
ery day his step was more stately and elastic, his 
eye more steady and commanding. The regnant 
spirit was assuredly triumphant now! 

At the end of two weeks, early one morning, 
he entered my chamber with a haughty step, and 
laid before me two papers, indicating the one that 
I should read first. 

That was a letter from his father, Mr. Wall- 
raven, giving consent to his marriage, and filled 
with affectionate expressions of regard for his 
bride, and earnest prayers for the happiness of 
both, regretting that his infirmities must prevent 
his travelling North to be present at their mar- 
riage, and preesing Wolfgang to bring his wife to 
Hickory Hall immediately after the ceremony. 
His letter ended with a message of affection and 
esteem for myself,a fervent tender of service, and 
an invitation to accompany my sister and her 
husband to Virginia. The letter was like the 
old gentleman himself, fall of delicate beneficence, 
exalted love ahd magnanimity, yet through all 
betraying an undertone of sadness, solemnity, al- 
most gloom. I was deeply affected on reading it. 
Wolfgang slipped it from my hand, and with 
an air of princely hauteur, approaching I thought 
even to arrogance, placed the other paper before 
me. 

This was the attested copy of a deed settling 
one hundred thousand dollars on Regina Fair- 
field. I read this twice, or thrice, before I looked 
up to see Wallraven leaning over my chair with 
his look of offensive assumption now fled, and in 
its place an expression of generous satisfaction. 
““ Why, what is the meaning of this, Wallra- 
ven ?” inquired I, with the feeling and the tone 
of embarrassment. 

“It means to express my own and my father’s 
deep sense of the high honor Miss Fairfield con- 
fers upon us in bestowing her hand on me!” he 
— in a sad, earnest, and somewhat bitter 

one. 

“ But this is wrong, utttrly wrong, Wallraven. 
Regina’s whole fortune now does not amount to 
more than three thousand dollars—a sum scarce- 
ly sufficient to provide the trouseau of a Wall- 
raven bride. If you will have her, in the name 
of Heaven take her; but do not think of giving 
so much where nothing is given in return.” 

“She gives me her priceless self,” he answered, 
almost mournfully; then, after a short pause, 
added—“ I am glad that itisso. [am glad that she 
is dowerless. [ would confer everything upon 
my bride; receive nothing from her but her love, 
and sill be her debtor, and still tremble for—— 
oh, God! what am I saying!” he ejaculated, ab- 
ruptly pausing. 

“ Regina herself, for the reason that she brings 
you no property, will object to receiving this 
munificent settlement.” 

“She must not! It is the time-honored custom 
of our family. It has always been the rule of the 
Wallravens to settle that dower upon the lady 
whom their heir should select as a bride, and who 
should respond to his love. Her fastidiousness 
must make her no exception to thisrule. Indeed, 
her refined delicacy and pure, high pride will pre- 
vent her seeing the matter as you do. She will 
not for a moment degrade her sentiments by mix- 
ing them up with these subjects!” 

[To BE CONTINUED | 





_—— 


From the New York Tribune. 


ALARMING SPREAD OF NON-INTERCOURSE. 

The Hobbs Hollow Gazette, published at Hobb’s 
Hollow, in Jersey, publishes the following “ spir- 
ited resolutions” of the “ chivalry” of that “ gal- 
lant?’ place : 

Atan enthusiastic meeting of the Planters of 
Hobbs Hollow, held at the “ Oyster and Turnip” 
Inn, Nov. 20, 1850, General Joun Fixe in the 
chair, and Colonel E. L. Squip, secretary, the 
following preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 


Whereas the people of Hobbs Hollow have, 
since the formation of the United States Govern- 
ment, pursued the vocation of planting oysters 
and garden vegetables, and selling the products 
of our plantations in the New York market: 
And whereas the City of New York, regardless of 
our rights, has pursued a system of “aggression” 
upon our institutions: And whereas the said city 
is growing rich and populous by feeding on our 
oysters and vegetables, which they purchase from 
us—thus impoverishing us: And whereas we 
cannot look with composure on the growth and 
prosperity of said city, now numbering more than 
500,000 souls, while Hobbs Hollow is at most 
stationary, and our soil and oyster-beds are be- 
coming less and less profitable every day—there- 
fore - 
Resolved, That as “ chivalrous” and “ generous 
sons” of Hobbs Hollow, we will hold no further 
intercourse with said City of New York ; that by 
withholding our oysters and vegetables from the 
fanatical consumers thereof, in said city, her pop- 
ulation will soon dwindle, and Hobbs Hollow will 
become the most prosperous portion of the globe. 

Resolved, That the sons of Hobbs Hollow are 
not only the bravest men on earth, but that they 
are the most hospitable, talented, and fond of all 
sorts of danger, and of “plucking up drowning 
honor by the locks,” and all that sort of thing. 

Resolved, That we will not buy anything which 
comes from New York ; that we will not load ma- 
nure or clams on Ira Brown’s scow, he having 
bought her in New York, and being also a New- 
Yorker by birth. 

Resolved, That we pledge our lives, our for- 
tunes, our lobster pots and clam rakes, in the 
holy cause of resisting the fanatical oppressions 
of New York; that a regiment of five men be 
forthwith raised to enforce our rights. 

Fixe, Chairman. 

Squin, Secretary. 

Names or Provisions—The names of pro- 
visions throw some light upon the mode of living 
among the higher and lower classes of our popu- 
lation. Bread, with the common productions of 
the gardens, such as peas, beans, eggs, and some 
other articles which might be produced in the 
cottage-garden or yard, retain their Saxon names, 
and evidently formed the chief nourishment of the 
Saxon portion of the population. Of meat, though 
the word is Saxon, they ate probably little ; for it 
is one of the most curious circumstances connect- 
ed with the English language, that while the 
living animals are called by Anglo-Saxon names, 
as Oxen, calves, sheep, pigs, deer, the flesh of those 
animals when prepared for the table is called by 
names which are all Anglo-Norman, beef, veal, 
mutton, pork, venison. The butcher who killed 
them is himself known by an Anglo-Norman 
name. Even fow!s, when killed, receive the Nor- 
man name of poultry. This can oniy be ex- 
Horney by the circumstance that the Saxon popu- 

ation in general was only acquainted with the 
living animals, while their flesh was carried off to 
the castle and table of the Norman possessors of 
the land, who gave it names taken from their own 





of the University, now radiant with the glory of 











7 “ Welly” 


proud crest haughtily up, and was preparing 


his recent collegiate honors, adoring my sister, 





was distributed lavishly tothe household and idle 
followers of the feudal possessors. Almost the 
only meat obtained by the peasantry, unless, if 
we believe old popular songs, by th, was ba- 
con, and that also is still called by an Anglo- 
Norman name. , 





For the National Era. 


BROTHER-MAN : 


oR, 
A CREED FOR CHRISTENDOM, 





BY REV. NELSON RROWN. 





If we wish to make the world — 
A fair Paradise below, * 
Where the streams of joy and peace 
Freely through all hearts shall floyw— 
If we wish to haate the time 
By holy Prophets spoken, 
When man shall rise from Passion’s thrall, 
And every chain be broken— 
Then let this motto word, 
Still mightier than the sword, 
By every ear be heard, 
“BrorHer-MAN! BroTHeR-MAn!?? 


From king to artisan, 

To serf of every clan; 
The bond and free, 
From sea to sea, 

All brother men! 

Yes, let the chorus roll 

From icy pole to pole, 

ach, each a brother man. 


If we wish to preach with power 
Truths that shall the world redeem— 
Words that melt the heart to love, 
And with Christian glory beam ; 
If we wish to humble pride, 
Bow all souls in mutaal prayer, 
Banish hate and envy’s curse— 
Make all minds Love’s blessing share— 
Then let the motto word, 
From every text be heard, 
“ Brother-man! brother-man!”’ 


If we wish to banish Wak, 
With its grim and harsh array— 
Stop the flow of human gore, 
Usher in a nightless Day; 
If we wish to hush the storm 
Kaging in each guilty soul, 
If we wish the Law of love 
Written on each spirit’s scroll— 
Then let Love’s motto word 
Be felt as well as heard, 
By every brother-man, 
Of every hue or clan, 
Brother-man—each a brother-man! 


This fair world is very large, 
And with many blessings rife ; 
There’s enough for all of joy, 
Yet what means this hate and strife? 
Bloody hands and festering wounds, 
Streaming eyes and plaints and groans, 
Clanking chains and curses loud, 
Cannon-balls and tyrant thrones! 
Oh that the motto word, 
Still mightier than the sword, 
By every ear was heard, 
Brother-man! brother-man! 


Dost thou see a son of guilt? 
Pity, as you pass him by; 
Tre.t him as a brother-man, 
Not as many, scornfally ; 
He is fashioned from the dust— 
Thus were fashioned you and I; 
Souls in essence are the same, 
While we live and when we die. 
Then let the motto word, 
Still mightier than the sword, 
By every ear be heard, 
“ Brother-man! brother-man!”’ 


Though his soul is stained with sin, 
And bis heart to love seems dead ; 
Though guilt rankles deep within, 
And sweet peace hath from him fled— 
With a curse, or frowning look, 
Scorn him not when passing by; 
He hath soul, and mind, and heart, 
Just the same as you and I. 


Give him light, and truth, and bread; 
Work to do, with gentle speech ; 
Help him from his thrall to rise, 
Gentle words his heart will reach. — 
Give in love a brother’s hand, 
Raise him up!—’tis well to try ; 
He is worth to Heaven as mich, 
E’en as much as you or I. 


Then let this motto word, 
Still mightier than the sword, 
From land to land be heard, 
Brother man! brother-man! 
From king to artisan, 
To serf of every clan, 

The bond and free, 

From sea to sea, 

All brother-men. 
Oh! let the chorus roll 
From icy pole to pole, 
Each, each a brother-man! 

Howlett Place, Onondaga, D ber, 1849. 


The following communication, from a citizen 
of Kentucky, shows the baleful operation of the 
new Fugitive Law.— Ed. Era. 


A FUGITIVE CASE. 


Wueetine, Va., Dec. 2, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


I wish to submit to your readers the following 
statement of a Fuaitive Suave Cask, that has re- 
cently been brought to my notice while sojourn- 
ing in Louisville, Kentucky. 

In the Louisville daily papers of the 17th of 
November appeared the following paragraph : 

The following is from the New Albany Ledger 
of yesterday : 

“ Fuartive Stave Case.—Three persons were 
yesterday brought before Esq. Jocelyn, charged 
by a man named Dennis Frame of Arkansas with 
being fugitive slaves. The alleged fugitives are 
@ woman about 55 years of age, her daughter 
about 35, and a son of the latter, a boy of 7 or 8. 
The case will be heard to-morrow. 

“ What is singular about this case is that the so- 
called fugitives are, to all appearances, mite per- 
sons! No trace of Indian or negro blood is dis- 
cernible in the oldest woman nor in the boy ; and 
a large majority of those who have seen the other 
woman are of the opinion that she also is of pure- 
ly white origin. 

“ About ten days ago the family were kidnapped 
or enticed across the river, where they were put 
on a boat bound south; but when in the neigh- 
borhood of Hawesville were (as they say) put on 
shore by the passengers, and made their way 
back here. 

“ The oldest woman says that she is a native of 
Baltimore ; that many years ago her husband was 
killed by Indians, and she and her daughter car- 
ried away captive by them, among whom she has 
ever since lived—latterly in Arkansas, but are 
not slaves, and were never treated as such. Upon 
the whole, this is one of the most singular cases 
that has occurred under the Fugitive Law.” 

And on the 19th appeared this additional no- 
tice, copied from the same paper: 

“Tus New Aveany Fueirive Stave Case.— 
We find the following in the New Albany Ledger 
of yesterday : 

““We should have stated yesterday that the 
examination of the case of the alleged fugitive 
slaves from Arkansas was postponed till Satur- 
day (to-morrow) at 10 o’clock. This case contin- 
ues to excite considerable attention, not only here, 
but elsewhere, as on Thursday, the day set for 
the trial, the marshal of Kentucky and a number 
of other official personages from the other side 
were here to hear the testimony. The ‘ fugi- 
tives’ have the best of counsel engaged in their 
behalf. We learn that a number of medical gen- 

tlemen have made close examination of the per- 
son of the oldest female; and that they are of the 
opinion that there is no African blood in her 
veins,” 

On the 26th, I met in the streets of Louisville 
a lawyer of New Albany who had been consulted 
in the case, but who was not employed on either 
side. On inquiring, I found he was fally conver- 
sant with all the facts, and was present at the 
first examination. He fully Secon pe all that 
a rsin the paragraphs just quoted as to the 
chbeaes of wt alleged fugitives, and added that 
the attorney who was prosecuting the claim for 
the gentleman from Arkansas admitted that the 
fugitives “were as white as his own wife and 
children, but that shat was none of his business.” 
I was also informed that the Joy had attended the 
same school with white children, without exciting 
the slightest suspicion as to his color. 

The alleged fugitives are then in jail at New 
Albany waiting to procure proof from Arkansas, 
touching their origin and their present claim to 








pected that the alleged fugitives would be con- 
fined in jail until they should have time to pro- 
cure proof of their freedom, if any such proof 
existed. 

This morning I took up the Pittsburg Morning 
Post, and in the telegraph news from Louisville 
appeared the following: 

“ Lovisvitiie, November 29. 

“The three fagitive slaves, arrested and con- 
fined at New Albany, were brought to this city 
by the United States Marshal for Indiana, and 
delivered up to their owner, a citizen of Arkan- 
sas. The thing was done very secretly. A law- 
yer was consulted to examine the owner’s papers, 
who considered the title good, and a trial on the 
part of the slaves useless. Gentlemen who saw 
them say the mother and grandson are perfectly 
wails, and the mother has a little Indian blood in 

er. 
This, then, is the dénowment of this case under 
the operation of a law which Southern men say 
must be neither repealed nor modified, except upon 
the condition of a dissolution of the Union. 
I do not know that I can add any comments, 
giving additional force to the feelings that must 
arise in every manly bosom upon the perusal of 
the foregoing statement; if I do, they will be 
simple additional facts, tending to show what is 
really involved in the statement. 
1. The statement of the case is made up from 
Southern testimony. the two first paragraphs 
being cut from the Weekly Louisville Journal of 
the 20th of November, and the third from a tele- 
graphic despatch from the place where the fagi- 
tives were given up; there is therefore no “ taint 
of Ahbolitionism” in the statement of facts. 
2. Every one must see that the practical value 
of the writ of habeas corpus, and the trial by jury, 
is totally destroyed by the operation of this law. 
It is folly to talk about the fugitives suing for 
their freedom in Arkansas. “On the side of the 
oppressor there is power” He can, when the 
shackles are once around their limbs, send the 
grandmother to Louisiana, the mother to Geor- 
gia, and the child to South Carolina. If they 
then should once open their mouths about their 
“rights to freedom,” what shall restrain the 
owner from using sufficient punishment to teach 
them their place. He has a ricut to whip them 
ad libitum to accomplish his object, or to confine 
them where he may choose. If not allowed time 
or opportunity to procure evidence in a free State, 
they cannot expect to do so in a slave State. 

3. These persons were consigned to hopeless 
slavery entirely by ex parte evidence. Their 
being claimed as slaves, and being further charged 
with the crime of having a minute but utterly im- 
perceptible trace of African blood in their veins, 
incapacitated them from giving evidence as against 
a white man. The affidavit of the master is proof 
sufficient to consign the alleged fugitives to sla- 
very. If they had been charged with murder, 
they would havea right toa trial by jury; but 
being charged as “ fuyitives from slavery,” they are 
without trial consigned to a worse punishment 
than that which attaches to the crime of murder— 
for slavery involves not only the degradation and 
suffering of the present generation, but all that 
may come after them. 

4. These persons were either entitled to their 
freedom, or they were slaves. If the first suppo- 
sition be true, the transaction is a disgrace to the 
land we live in. If the second, it shows the ex- 
quisite perfection to which practical amalgama- 
tion is carried in some of the Southern States. 
Facts like this should make a Southerner blush 
whenever the word amalgamation is used as an 
argument against the Anti-Slavery men of the 
free States. 

Moreover, these white slaves are compelled to 
live in a state of fornication and concubinage Ly 
law, or marry some one of well-defined negro 
blood, except they can find other slaves as white 
as themselves. ‘These are the only three alterna- 
tives left to them, upon the supposition that they 
are subject to the usual passions of humanity. 

5. These facts are published in the two Whig 
presses in Louisville without a word of comment, 
either for or against the transaction. The Demo- 
cratic paper had two heartless paragraphs, show- 
ing decided sympathy with the claimant, but not 
a word for the alleged fugitives. 

American Citizen. 





For the National Era. 


REPLY TO SECESSION No. 3, 
[ConcLUDED.] 

1 Thes. iii, 6, is referred to by our Brother, 
and needs a passing notice.. “Now we command 
you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh disorderly.” To my remark, 
that the duty was clearly enjoined, but the pre- 
cise mode of withdrawal not given, he says now, 
“ Here is a mistake; the precise mode is given by 
the Apostle.” What is the mode? Why, “ Note 
that man, and have no company with him!” is the 
reply. Now, this no more designates the precise 
mode, than the exhortation to withdraw. As we 
have already shown, in our remarks upon 1 Cor. v, 
11, that not to company with a fornicator means 
that each individual shall have no sociability with 
him, if he is a member of the church, and of 
course forbids our having felloswhip with him as 
a Christian. If the majority suspend the offender, 
we get clear of his company in this way ; but if 
the majority will not suspend the offender, then 
the withdrawal must be effected by secession. 
The precise mode is, therefore, not given. 

With respect to the passage in Rev., referred to 
by Brother Fullerton, it is usually brought for- 
ward to refute the doctrine, that it is wrong to 
leave a church until we are cast out; it is said 
that in this passage we are commanded to “come 
out.” And when thus applied, it is pertinent. 
It is held by the advocates of secession, that this 
passage applies to all bodies that have the dis- 
tinctive marks of Babylon; and as the Catholic 
church has these marks, we believe it applies to 
her. And should the Presbyterian church pre- 
sent substantially the same charactéristics, we 
hold that it applies to her. In its proper place, I 
may discuss this latter hypothesis with the Bro- 
ther. We have not room just here. 

We come now to the analogy which he presents, 
between remaining with the State, when it is cor- 
rupt, and remaining with the Church when it is 
corrupt. I think I shall be able to show that the 
cases are not analogous. The end of civil govern- 
ment may be attained, even when there may be 
great corruption on the part of the rulers, “She 
is not the light of the world.” Her end is to bear 
the sword, sothat she may be a terror to evil doers, 
and a praise to them that do well.” Until her 
corruptions become destructive to the end for 
which she was instituted, the citizen may, if he 
use all appropriate means for her reformation, re- 
main under her rule,and not incur guilt. But 
should the government become destructive of the 
ends for which it was instituted, it becomes the 
duty of the citizen, “either to alter or abolish it.” 
And no other plea than that he cannot avoid 
being under its rule, can justify him in not set- 
ting up a government that will answer the end 
for which civil government was instituted. A 
want of power to avoid being under despotic gov- 
ernment, without violating higher requirements, 
may justify continuance under it—and nothing 
else will. If the slaves of the South had power to 
change the government exercised over them, and 
would not do it, they would be guilty. Ifit were 
as easy and as possible a thing for the subjects of 
Hungary to pass from under the despotism of 
Austria as it is to pass from the Old School Pres- 
byterian church to the Free church, and they 
would not do it, every just man would hold them 
guilty. So, when achurch becomes destructive 
of the end for which it was instituted, it becomes 
the duty of the members either to alter that 
church, or abolish it, so far as they are concerned. 
We believe that the churches from which we have 
seceded have become destructive of the ends for 
which they were instituted, We did what we 
could to alter them, and, failing in that, we have 
abolished them, so far as we are concerned. Any 
man in this land can do that, and therefore is 
guilty if he does not do it. 

In our reply to Secession No. 2, we showed, that 
corrupt in morals as were the members of the 
Jewish church in the days of the Saviour, she 
still answered the end of her institution, and 
therefore the Saviour was not guilty in waiting 
upon her institutions and ordinances. Suppose 
the citizens of slaveholding States could by a vol- 
untary act set up Governments there, under the 
rule of which every slave might be free if he 
chose, and every one oppressed might be relieved, 
would they be innocent in not doing it? and the 
slave be innocent in not availing himself of sucha 
Government? This is the case with regard to 
corrupt churches—and I mean by corrupt churches 
those which have become destructive of the 
end for which they were instituted. Those who 
desire to form pure churches can do so; and those 
who wish to associate-with them can have an op- 
portunity. All who remain with corrupt churches 
do so a8 a matter of choice, and not of necessity ; 
and because they do it as a matter of choice they 








language. Flesh meat, salted, was hoarded up in 
immense quantities in the Norman castles, and 


I left Louisville on that day, and of course ex- 


are guilty. It may, however, be said that every 
in the slave States oan remove to @ free 


State. ‘We reply, that he cannot do it, perhaps, 
without violating higher requirements. T'ake, for 
example, Brother Fee. He cannot leave Ken- 
tucky without leaving a field where he may 
preach the Gospel in its pnrity to those who can- 
not have it thus preached otherwise. To preach 
the Gospel to the destitute is of higher obligation 
than to abandon a despotic and hopelessly corrupt 
State. He cannot preach the Gospel within the 
territory of the State without being under the 
Government of the State. Without leaving un- 
performed a positively commanded duty, he must 
of necessity remain under a corrupt Government ; 
and it is this necessity which absolves him from 
guilt. If, however, he could preach the Gospel 
in Kentucky, and could, by choosing to have it so, 
live under a free Government, and one founded in 
justice, but should asa matter of choice remain 
under one of despotism, and founded in injustice, 
he would be guilty. The guilt would be in choos- 
ing to live under an unjust rather than a just Gov- 
ernment. We repeat again, it is a matter of 
choice, and not of necessity, that any one remains 
in a corrupt church—and it is this choice that in- 
volves him in guilt. In heathen Jands, there are 
thousands who must perish eternally, unless the 
missionary carry them the Gospel ; this he cannot 
do, unless he lives under a corrupt and despotic 
Government. In discharging his duties as a mis- 
sionary, he is under a necessity to remain under a 
despotic Government—and this absolves him from 
guilt. Dantet GILner. 
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THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW IN INDIANA. 


Inpranavouas, Nov. 25, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: A very important question in rela- 
tion to the new Fugitive law has recently been 
argued in the United States Circuit Court, now 
in session here, held by Hon. E. M. Huntington, 
District Judge; and as some of your readers may 
feel an interest in the subject, perhaps a report 
of the case may not be uninteresting: 
Joun Norris vs. Exisua Ecpert et al. 
U.S. Circuit Court, District of Indiana. November 
Term, 1850. 

This was an action of debt, brought by the 
plaintiff, to recover of the defendants the sum of 
$500, the penalty prescribed by the act of 1793, 
respecting fugitives from labor. The suit was 
commenced in July, 1850, and the declaration 
charges the defendants with having harbored, 
concealed, and rescued four fugitive slaves from 
the plaintiff, in St. Joseph county, Indiana. The 
defendants filed a general demurrer to the decla- 
ration. (Ten other suits against different per- 
sons, in favor of the same plaintiff, were also 
pending) 

Jernegan and Niles, for defendants, insisted on 
the following poiuts, in support of the demurrer : 

1. The act respecting fugitives from labor, 
adopted September 18, 1850, punishes the same 
offence charged in the declaration with a fine 
not exceeding $1,000, and imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, and is therefore inconsistent 
with and repugnant to the act of 1793, which 
gives the claimant a penalty of $500 for the same 
offences. 

2. The act of 1850 repeals, by implication, so 
much of the act of 1793 as is inconsistent or re- 
pugnant thereto, citing the following cases: 4 
Burrows, 2,026; 5 Pick., 168; 21 Pick, 373; 9 
New Hampshire, 59; 2 Dana, 330, 344, 

3. Such repeal puts an end to all suits pending 
at the time or commenced after the act of 1850, 
founded upon offences committed before—citing 
3 Burrows, 1,456; 5 Blackford, 195; 5 Cranch, 
280; 4 Yeates, 392; 5 Randolph, 657; 1 Wash. 
C.C. Rep., $4; 4 Alabama, 187; 3 Howard U.S. 
Rep, 534; 16 Peters, 362; 18 Maine, 109; 26 
Maine, 452; 1 New Hampshire, 61. ° 

O. H. Smith, for plaintiff, insisted upon the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. ‘I'he act of 1850 applies only to offences oc- 
curring after its passage. 

2. The penalties prescribed by the act of 1850 
are cumulative,and do not operate as a repeal of 
the penalties of the act of 1793. Adding new 
penalties by law will not operate as a repeal of a 
prior law, unless there is a repealing clause, which 
there is not in the act of 1850—citing 1 Cowper, 
297; 9 Bacon’s Abridgement, Bouvier’s edition, 
page 226. 

3. The plaintiff had a vested right to the penal- 
ty of $500, which the act of Congress has not 
taken away. 

4. The act of 1850 is mercly an “amendment 
and supplementary” to the act of 1793, by its ex- 
press terms. 

J. A. Liston, for plaintiff, insisted that the two 
acts were not inconsistent with or repugnant to 
each other; that they merely adopt different modes 
of recovering fugitives, imposing different penal- 
ties on those violating the provisions of either ; 
that a claimant can xow pursue the remedy pre- 
scribed by the act of 1793, and if a person inter- 
fere with him in the violation of that law, he can 
recover the penalty of $500; but if he should 
elect to proceed under the act of 1850, a person 
violating that law would be punished by fine and 
imprisonment. 

The argument occupied two entire days, and 
the Court has taken the case under advisement 
until the next term, when the decision will be 
pronounced. There can be but little doubt that 
the demurrer will be, that no penalties can be re- 
covered after September 18, 1850, for any offences 
committed before that time in violation of the 
act of 1793. 





Bryant. 


—_—__ 


OBITUARY. 

Died, March 20, 1850, at his residence in Pu- 
laski, Oswego Co., N. Y., of inflammation of the 
lungs, Mr. Rauru Frencn, in the 63d year of his 
age. 

Mr. French possessed from his youth a weak, 
frail constitution. The last twenty-five years of 
his life he suffered much from the asthma—some- 
times almost to suffocation. His habits were 
strictly temperate in all things. Possessing ap 
amiable, quiet, peaceful and benevolent spirit, he 
often overtaxed his energies in his efforts to 
awaken a slumbering community in behalf of the 
great reforms of the day, for in those reforms he 
was eminently a pioneer. In 1816 he became in- 
terested in religion. He felt that Christians of 
all denominations ought to and must cease oppos- 
ing each other, and unite in the great object of 
secaring the world’s reformation. Accordingly, 
he attempted, almost single-handed, to awaken an 
interest with regard to the evils of War. When 
warned to do military duty, he always refused, 
saying that he would never learn to shoot or butcher 
his fellow-men, but would pay the fine imposed by 
law. In 1827 he was‘one of the three individuals 
who had the moral courage to stem the universal- 
ity of public opinion in the place in which he 
lived, and to oppose, with uncompromising hos- 
tility, every use of intoxicating liquors as a bev- 
erage. He was one of those who first formed a 
Peace and also an Anti-Slavery Society in Pulas- 
ki. In view of their exceeding unpopularity, he 
believed that his feeble efforts were necessary to 
aid in their establishment. Whenreminded of his 
very feeble health, and urged to take a more pop- 
ular stand in his efforts to do good, he replied : 
“No, time is too precious to court popular ap- 
plause, and too short to do much good.” Thus he 
lived—ever bold, active, and daring, in the main- 
tenance of right and the combating of wrong, 
to the close of his life. He then died in peace, 
without a struggle or a groan. The sermon 
preached at his funeral was founded upon the 
text, “Blessed are the peacemakers.” His tomb- 
stone bears the inscription, “Blessed are the 
peacemakers,” and we humbly trust that he is 
now enjoying the peacemaker’s reward, as well as 
that of the friend to the oppressed. 


_—— 


An Iris Mone or Servinc a Wait.—Two or 
three days since an Irish gentleman, whose s0- 
licitor had vainly endeavored to serve a writ on 
an ex-M. P. for an Irish borough, who resides at 
the west end of the metropolitan suburbs, hit 
upon the following mode: Having sealed a stone 
bottle with an imposing crest, and marked it 
“ potheen,” he forwarded it by an intelligent lad 
of thirteen. who was previously well instracted, 
asa present from a friend in the West End, with 
directions to be delivered only to himself. The 
bait took. The old Irish follower, who acts as 
duenna to Mr. , a8 his guardian against the 
captivating approaches of bailiffs, did not think 
there was anything to apprehend from a child 
bearing a bottle of the “native.” She never read 
Virgil, and knew nothing of “'Timeo Danaos.” 
The master was called, and the present handed 
duly over. “There is a note, I believe, in the 
wrapper, sir,” observed the messenger ; “ perhaps 
it would require an answer.”. The ex-M. P. un- 
did the newspaper in which the present was fold- 
ed, and took out anenvelope. “ There’s a writ in 
that, sir,” cried the youngster; “ you’re served,” 
and bounding through the passage, was out of 
sight in an instant, while the ex-senator looked as 
if he was converted into stone. Molly, with a 
wet dish-cloth, which she flung after the lad, 
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foamed with rage at being made the involuntary 
instrument pate a ruse. But the unkindest 
cut remained behind. Seeing her master quite 
out of sorts after dinner, she philosophically 
urged him to make the best of a bad bargain, and 
take some of the “potheen,” opening the boitle 
for the purpose ; but who can express her indig- 
nant amazement at finding that the contents were 
aqua pura ? 
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WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 12, 1850. 
IRREGULARITIES OF THE MAILS. 


We have occasional complaints from subscri- 
bers of irregularities. in the times of receiving 
their papers. Once more we assure them, that 
the whole of our edition is mailed by Wednesday 
evening, so as to be in time for the Eastern mail, 
that leaves at five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the Western, that is closed at nine o’clock in the 
evening. We know this is so, because we see it 
done. The cross mails, however, are so arranged 
sometimes, that a ‘delay of an hour on one line 
may occasion the delay of several days on depend- 
ing lines. 

Still, we hope those of our subscribers who 
suffer inconvenience, will lose no time in inform- 
ing us of the fact, so that we may call the atten- 
tion of the Department to the matter. 

















AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


We take occasion again to thank our friends 
for their kind offices. Our subscribers generally 
seem disposed to act as voluntary agents for the 
Era. We shall venture in our next to make ex. 
tracts from a few business letters, as affording 
illustrations of the spirit that animates them. 

We are aware that a few other newspapers of 
value are put at a somewhat lower price; but we 
have already explained why we cannot depart 
from the following terms : 

An old subscriber and two new ones, or three 
new subscribers, $5; clubs of five, $8; clubs of 
ten, $15. Single copies, $2. Agents allowed 50 
cents for every new, 25 cents for every renewed, 
subscriber, which they may retain themselves, or 
allow to subscribers, just as they please. Every 
friend of the paper authorized and requested to 
do all he can for its interests. 


————— 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH-Vol. Il. 


The second number of The Friend of Youth is 
just out, and is rich in contributions. Thanks- 
giving Day isa touching poem, by Mary Irving. 
Martha Russell farnishes a capital story, entitled, 
“Clearing Up; or, How the Whites Learned the 
Secret.” Grace Greenwood has permitted the 
publication of a beautifal chapter from her forth- 
coming work, for young folk. The editor finishes 
her story of “ Charles Allison’s Falsehood.” Mrs. 
H. A. Burleigh contributes a spirited sketch, un- 
der the title of “The Golden Robin.” Beside 
these, there are other articles highly entertaining. 
The publisher hopes the patrons of the paper will 
hasten in the work of renewing subscriptions. 


TERMS, 
Single subscribers - - - $0.50 
Five copies - - - - 2.00 
Ten copies - - - - 3.50 
Fifteen copies - . - - 5.00 


Procerpines or Pustic Meetinas.—We have 
on hand reports of several public meetings at the 
North on the Fugitive law. We shall attend to 
them next week. 


—_—@———— 


New Pucttications, many of which are waiting 
for notice, will receive attention next week. 


Severat Communications, (prose and poetry,) 
lately received, will soon appear. 





Sometuine 1n Storr.—We shall finish Mrs. 
Southworth’s interesting story next week, after 
which, we shall enrich our columns with some de- 
lightful sketches by Grace Greenwood, Martha 
Russell, and Mary Irving. 

Tur Avams Hovss, Boston —We ask atten- 
tion to the advertisement of this excellent House 
in Boston. Any of our friends visiting that city 
can be accommodated nowhere more agreeably. 
Its arrangements are all home-like, and the pro- 
prietors are men attentive and obliging. 





THE HON. AMOS WOOD. 


We regret the loss of the Hon. Amos E. Wood, 
a Representative in Congress from Ohio. He 
died at his home, recently, of erysipelas. A cor- 
respondent does him no more than justice in the 
following notice: 

“He was emphatically a true man. Plain and 
simple in his manners, aud but little acquainted 
with the fashions of the world, he possessed a 
strong mind, an energetic will, and great integrity 
of purpose. He was frank, sincere, and direct in 
speech and action. He was a Democrat fromcon- 
viction, and not for the sake of a connection with 
the strongest party ; and, being such, he was de- 
sirous to see Democratic principles applied to all 
subjects of political action. Hence, he was an 
anti-slavery man, and among those who confront- 
ed the late combination which pressed the incen- 
diary measures which now convulse the country 
through Congress, none displayed a calmer or 
cooler courage or greater steadiness than he. His 
place in the ranks of the Ohio delegation in Con- 
gress will not easily be filled. 


> 


OUR CITY COUNCIL. 


We understand that some scheme of legislation, 
in regard to free people of color in this District, 
is now under consideration’ in our City Councils. 
The provisions are said to be exceedingly severe ; 
but what they are, we know not, nor do our citi- 
zens generally. 

If our corporate authorities wish to make éne- 
mies in Congress, to injure the interests of the 
city, to prevent any liberal appropriation by that 
body for its substantial welfare, to add to the ir- 
ritation of the North, and prevent emigration 
from that section, without securing any corres- 
ponding benefit from the South, to provoke anoth- 
er cry in favor of the removal of the seat of Gov- 
ernment, and thus depress the price of real estate 
and discourage the investment of capital here, 
they are pursuing the right course. If they would 
avoid all these evils, let them lay aside, or under 
the table, all projects of proscriptive legislation. 

We would call the attention of the People of 
the District, of the property-holders, to the do- 
ings of the Councils. Are they willing to suffer 
their agents to get up an agitation that will infal- 
libly arouse against the city the indignation of 
a large number of the members of Congress? Do 
they want to see every Western paper clamoring 
for the removal of the seat of Government? 
There is and there always will be a strong body 
in Congress, opposed on general principles or from 
a niggardly economy to appropriations for the 
benefit of this city. All that is necessary, there- 
fore, to prevent appropriations, is to provoke by 
unwise or proscriptive legislation the hostility of 
a few other members, and you have a dead vote 
against the city. 

We speak to people who understand, or ought 
to understand, their own interests. We would 
appeal, too, to their Humanity and sense of Jus- 
tice. Legislation, like that contemplated by our 
City Councils, is simply wicked and inhuman. 
We have no right to oppress our fellow-men, no 
matter what our prejudices. The resident free 
colored population here is as well behaved and 
well conditioned as any simiiar class anywhere in 
the United States. It deserves sympathy and en- 
couragement, not proscription and insult, We 
have no right to exclude them from the pale of 
human sympathies; to do so, is an offence against 
Humanity, a disgrace to our civilization, a sin 
against God, who is the Father of all men. 

But, to all those who are dead to such appeals, 
‘We say, every proscriptive, oppressive regulation 
against the colored people will inevitably and 
speedily react against themselves. Not a liberal 
member of Congress will vote one cent for the 


tem of caste | 


ed 
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“ NORTHERN MAJORITIES.” 


Mr. Cobb, at the reception meeting given to 
hima few days since in New York, had much to 
say about the numerical strength of the North, 
which was now preponderant in the Federal 
Councils. Georgia and the States farther South 
had little pecuniary interest in the Fugitive bill; 
still they regarded it as of vital importance, as it 
would furnish a test of the fidelity of this “ North- 
ern majority” to the Compromises of the Con- 
stitution. 

It is no new thing for the South to impose tests 
upon the “Northern majority.” It has always 
been distrusting its fidelity, always exacting new 
pledges of its faith. For fear Northern men 
should not rule well, it has so contrived as to sub- 
ject them to its own rule. The willofa minority, 
united by, and acting for, a single Interest, has 
made the majority subservient. 

One would have thought that, with a Southerner 
for President, a Southern Chief Justice, a South- 
ern majority on the Supreme Bench, a Southern 
Speaker, and Southern Chairmen and Majorities 
on all the important Committees of both Houses, 
the South, the “ minority,” as slaveholders always 
style themselves when they are putting forth 
their most extravagant pretensions, might have 
been satisfied. But, by adroit management—ap- 
peals to the vanity, magnanimity, good feeling, pe- 
cuniary and political interest, and the fears of 
members of the “ Northern majority ”—the South 
secured the rejection of the Wilmot Proviso, the 
favorite principle of that majority, and forced the 
passage of a scandalously iniquitous law to enable 
it to catch runaway slaves. “The Northern ma- 
jority ” now revolts at this measure, but is coolly 
told that adherence to it is required as a proof of 
its fidelity to the Compromises of the Constitu- 
tion: repeal it, and the South will repeal the 
Union, for the proof would then be complete that 
| the majority was bent on subverting the Compro- 
mises of the Constitution ! 

There may be a few Southern men deluded 
with this idea, but the majority of them harp 
upon it for a purpose. They charge the North 
with a disposition to abuse its power, simply to 
cloak their own ambition, and excuse or justify 
their own abuses of power. 

Nothing in the history of the country for the 
last sixty years can authorize this miserable dis- 
trust of the North. What has it done? What 
compromises of the Constitution have its State 
Governments violated? Has any attempt ever 
been made to strip the slaveholders of the repre- 
sentation allowed for slaves? Did Congress in- 
terfere with the foreign slave trade before it was 
expressly authorized to doit? Has it ever pre- 
tended to authority to legislate upon the subject 
of slavery in the States? Have the representa- 
tives of the North set up such pretension, or 
manifested any such disposition? Did not Con- 
gress legislate in 1793 to give effect to the provi- 
sion of the Constitution relating to fugitive slaves, 
and punish any one who may harbor or conceal 
them, and did not the law continue to be in ope- 
ration down to the time when the atrocious bill 
of the last session was passed? When did Con- 
gress, in which there was a Northern majority, 
prove delinquent in its adherence to this so-called 
Compromise? What State Government of the 
North has passed any laws in contravention of it? 
It is easy to declaim and indulge in violent gene- 
ralities, but whaf law or regulation of any State 
at the North can be pointed out, releasing from 
service or labor the fugitive from any other 
State ? 

In all points, the “ Northern majority,” so far 

as its representatives in Congress, or its consti- 
tuted State authorities are concerned, has ob- 
served good faith towards the South, never vio- 
lating a single guaranty of the Constitution, or 
betraying the slightest disposition to do so. 
But it is said, the North has attempted to pre- 
vent the extension of slavery into free territory. 
Well; nothing is said or intimated against this 
in “the compact.” No guaranty was ever de- 
manded or yielded of the extension of Slavery ; 
but the spirit of the compact was against it. The 
Wilmot Proviso is not therefore an attack upon 
the letter or spirit of any compromise, nor does 
the support of it furnish ground for the wretched 
imputation of a design to abolish Slavery in the 
States. 

It is said that the North has aimed at the 

Abolition of Slavery‘in the District of Colum- 
bia! Some of its State Legislatures have passed 
resolutions in favor of it; some of its Representa- 
tives in Congress have voted for it. Well—is 
there anything in “the bond” against this? Did 
the North ever make any bargain about it? In 
doing what it has done, it has violated no guar- 
anty ; and no matter how offensive the slavehold- 
ers may regard its wishes or acts in the premises, 
they have no right to argue that, because it has 
aimed or may aim at what is strictly constitu- 
tional, it has aimed or will aim at what is uncon- 
stitutional. The North has just as good a right 
to seek the abolition of slavery at the seat of the 
Federal Government, as the South has to seek 
its perpetuation ; and no more violates good faith, 
than does the latter. 
It is again said that “the North” will discuss 
the merits and demerits of the system of Slavery. 
Whose business is it? At this age of the world, 
People discuss what they please. All things in 
Heaven and in earth are subjected to rigid in- 
vestigation: what s;ecial holiness exempts the 
“ institution of slavery?” What is there in Hu- 
man Bondage so sacred that it must not be talked 
about? The question belongs to Humanity—it 
has been undergoing discussion all over the civii- 
ized world for the last century. England and 
France have abolished the system, but the slave 
trade, which is incidental to it, continues to be, 
with them and our country, a grave subject of de- 
liberation and action. 

So far as the question is a moral one, human na- 
ture must be changed and God’s laws reversed, 
before thought, and tongue, and pen, shall cease 
inquiry and argument upon it. Whatever con- 
cerns human rights and welfare will enlist human 
thoughts and sympathies, which will find expres- 
sion in speech and through the press. God says, 
there be Light: Slavery says, let there be Dark- 
ness. The result of such a conflict cannot be 
doubtful. Light will break forth, and the sys- 
tem or law that cannot stand the light must dis- 
appear. 

And so far as the question is a political one, it 
will continue to be agitated until it shall cease to 
be political. It is not the fault of the North that 
slavery is made a political question. Its support- 
ers insist that Congressional laws shall uphold it 
in the District of Columbia, provide for it in the 
Territories, impose severe pains and penalties for 
its support in certain contingencies in the free 
States. If they will nationalize slavery, they must 
take the consequences. If Congress may uphold, 
it may subvert ; if it may promote, it may discoun- 
tenance ; if it may protect, it may withhold protec- 
tion. The Slaveholders seek to nationalize 
Slavery—the anti-Slavery men, to denationalize it, 
so.as to leave its sole disposition to the States 
in which it exists. They constitute two parties, 
with antagonistic creeds and objects ; each seeking 
to accomplish its objects by inducing or prevent- 
ing action by Congress. The existence of such 
antagonism necessarily involves discussion and agi- 
tation; but for this, th-y are responsible who seek 
the nationalization of Slavery. Let them aban- 
don this unhallowed work, let them join with the 
North in denationalizing Slavery, in insisting 
that there shall be no action by Congress that 

shall implicate in any way, directly or indirectly, 
the People of the North in the extension or 
support of it, and all agitation in the free 
States of the subject, as a political question, will 
forthwith cease. The North stands on the de- 
fensive—demands non-action by Congress. When 
urged to allow action in behalf of Slavery, it re- 
sists, protests, and claims the right to assign rea- 
sons for its position and policy. Discussion and 
agitation of the question of Slavery is a necessity 
forced upon it by the South, a measure of self- 
defence, and no insult to the Southern People, or 


aggression upon their rights. 





benefit of our city, if it engage in an illiberal sys- 
egislation, 


We repeat, the clamor raised about the aggres- 


sions of the North, and the necessity of exacting 


| new pledges of its good faith, is groundless and 


sinister, raised by demagogical Slaveholders, to 
cloak their own ambitious purposes, and deluding 
many honest minds in the South, studiously kept 
in ignorance of the character, sentiments, and 
purposes of Northern People. 





For the National Era, 


STANZAS FOR THE TIMES — 1850. 


The evil days have come: the poor 
Are made a prey; 

Bar up the hospitable door, 

Put out the fire-lights, point no more 
The wanderer’s way. 


For Pity now is crime: the chain 
Which binds our States 

Is melted at the hearth in twain, 

Is rusted by her tears’ soft rain: 
Close up her gates. 


Our Unidn, like a glacier stirred 
By voice below, 

Or bell of kine, or wing of bird, 

A beggar’s crust, or kindly word, 
May overthrow. . 

Poor whispering tremblers!—yet we boast 
Our blood and name: 

Bursting its century-bolted frost, 

Each gray cairn on the Northman’s coast 
Cries out for shame! 

Oh, for the open firmament— 
The prairie free, 

The desert hillside, cavern-rent, 

The Pawnee’s lodge, the Arab’s tent, 
The Bushman’s tree! 

Than web of Persian loom most rare, 
Or soft divan, 

Better the rough rock, bleak and bare, 

Or hollow tree, which man may share 
With suffering man. 

I hear a voice : “ Thus saith the Law, 
Let Love be dumb; 

Clasping her liberal hands, in awe, 

Let sweet-lipped Charity withdraw 
From hearth and home.” 

I hear another voice: “The poor 
Are thine to feed ; 

Turn not the ontcast from thy door, 

Nor give to bonds and wrong once more 
Whom God hath freed.” 

Dear Lord! between that law and Thee 
No choice remains; 

Yet not untrue to man’s decree, 

Though spurning its rewards, is he 
Who bears its pains. 

Not mine Sedition’s trumpet blast 
And threatening word ; 

I read the lesson of the Past, 

That firm endurance wins at last 
More than the sword. 

Oh, clear-eyed Faith, and Patience, thou 
So calm and strong, 

Angels of God! be near to show 

His glorious future shining through 
Oar night of wrong! 

J. G. W. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

The Legislature of Mississippi has passed 
resolutions censuring the course of Gen. Foote, 
in sustaining the Compromise measures ; and also 
calling a Convention of the People of the State, 
to meet next November. The General seems 
to be sustained by a large portion, if not a ma- 
jority of the People, and we doubt not, will yet 
carry the day. Had the Legislature seriously 
determined on a Dissolution of the Union, it 
would never have fixed the time for the meeting 
of the Convention one year ahead. The secret 
object of this was, to give time for the organiza- 
tion of a Union Party, so that while a rod 
might be held up in terrorem over Congress, the 
State might not be committed irretrievably 
to Disunion. The demagogues of the Legisla- 
ture had gone too far to retreat without making 
themselves laughing-stocks; but by the device of 
an appeal to the People, giving one year’s time 
for deliberation, they expect the State to be ex- 
tricated from the foolish predicament in which 
they have placed it. 





CONGRESS — CHEAP POSTAGE-—THE SLAVERY 
QUESTION. 


It is not customary for Congress to transact 
much business before the holydays. The two or 
three weeks intervening between them and the 
beginning of the session are generally used up in 
the preparation of business by Committees, in 
the announcement of deaths that have occurred 
during the recess, and in adjournments over from 
Thursdays or Fridays tili Mondays. 

Thus far the members do not seem disposed to 
depart from the beaten track. They might do so 
without detriment to the country or their own 
reputation. 

The subject of cheap postage has been discussed 
for the last half dozen years. It has been repeat- 
edly under consideration in Congress. Public 
Sentiment is decided in favor of reduction and a 
uniform rate. The whole question is clearly 
understood, and members of Congress have, with 
few exceptions, made up their minds in regard to 
it. The Postmaster General’s report is before 
them, and has been or may be read by them all, 
It contains the data and recommendations neccs- 
ary to guide them. What further is necessary ? 
What delay is needed? Why cannot the whole 
subject be taken up and disposed of forthwith? 
Give us at least a reduction of Letter postage, if 
nothing else. All agree that the rates should be 
reduced, and should be uniform. Suppose they 
try a bill for the reduction to two cents at once. 
Those who favor three cents can move an amend- 
ment, and, without debate, the sense of Congress 
can be taken. If the amendment prevail, the ob- 
ject is nearly gained, and the friends of the low- 
eat rate can afford to wait till time shall have 
demonstrated that one step more may be taken 
with safety. If the amendment fail, then pass 
the bill, and by one leap reach final reform. 

As to questions about the Franking Privilege, 
Postage on Newspapers, &c., they can be taken 
up separately, and decided each upon its own 
merits. Let us have one thing at a time, and 
progress will be easier and more certain. Give 
us a uniform low rate of postage on Letters, and 
everything else essential will follow in goodtime ? 

Why not, we repeat, act upon the subject and 
dispose of it, before the holydays? Jt would bea 
great popular triumph : everybody would spend a 
happier Christmas on account of it. 

In relation to the Slavery Question, Congress 
has plenty of advisers. The Union threatens— 
the Tribune goes for postponement of agitation— 
the newspapers cry, peace! peace/—and Wash- 
ington letter-writers stand prepared to brand with 
odium any member from the North that shall 
open his mouth on the subject. 

For one, we do not wish to see the whole time 
of Congress occupied by any one question. It 
has much important business to do, and we hope 
it will waste as little breath as possible in doing 
it. But, he must have strangely mistaken Pub- 
lic Sentiment, and misunderstood Human Na- 
ture, and overlooked the real elements involved 
in the Slavery Question, who imagines that it is 
to he excluded entirely from the deliberations of 
this session. Members may feel inclined to re. 
main quiet, but the People will not let them. 
Their petitions will soon be sent in; they must he 
presented, read, respectfully treated, and referred. 
Treat-them with contempt, and you will have 
about as much quiet as prevailed during the era 
when the rights of petition and debate were 
sought to be destroyed by Patton and Atherton 
gags. There are many hundred thousand voters 
who believe the Fugitive Law an atrocity, and 
that it ought to be repealed. Some hundreds of 
thousands hold that it ought to be essentially 
modified. Are these People to be trampled upon 
with impunity? When they speak, shall they 
not be heard? All these admonitions against 
agitation might be spared. The Anti-Slvaery 
members of Congress have not generally been ob- 
trusive or precipitate in their demonstrations, but 
they are not to be coaxed or frightened into si- 
lence or passivity. They know that there is a 
time for everything—a time to speak, and a time 
to be silent—and when they are silent it will be, 
not from fear of odium or denuneiation, not from 
any relaxation or change of purpose in relation to 





Slavery, but simply because they shall deem it 





their wisest course; and when they speak, it will 
be, not in terror, or with deprecating words, not 
by sufferance or courtesy, but in the exercise of 
their rights, and in fulfilment of their obligations, 
as independent representatives of freemen. Look 
to the records of the last Congress—it was not 
the anti-slavery, but the pro-slavery members 
that wasted time, were the men of one idea, 
blocked the wheels of legislation. We do not 
expect that they will waste time this session, but 
they intend to be heard at the proper hour, and to 
speak just as freely and calmly and firmly con- 
cerning Slavery Questions legitimately before 
Congress, as if South Carolina raised no 
Quattlebums, and Mississippi had not called 
a Convention to meet next November. We ad- 
mire neither the taste, the sense, nor the courage 
of those who would invest any Class Interest with 
an awful sanctity, defying investigation, and 
making it a crime to challenge its pretensions. 


THE SLAVEHOLDING ; SCHEME — MUTILATION 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


The attentive observer of the proceedings of 
Congress at its last session must soon have learn- 
ed that the object that lay nearest the heart of the 
Slavery-Extensionists was, the division of Cali- 
fornia between the North and South by the line 
of 36° 30’. That accomplished, would have con- 
summated their scheme, which contemplated, 
first, a perpetual division of the continent between 
Slavery and Freedom, whereby the former was 
to be let loose indefinitely below that parallel of 
latitude, involving us, whenever it might become 
necessary, in wars for the aggrandizement of the 
Slave Power; and, secondly, the conversion of 
Southern California into slave Territory, with a 
view to its speedy admission into the Union as a 
slaveholding State. Had the line been drawn, an 
avalanche of slaveholders would have instantly 
precipitated itself upon that Territory, which 
abounds in all tropical productions, and affords an 
inviting field for Slave Labor. No one who has 
read the descriptions of the keenly observant Fre- 
mont can doubt this. 

It was a gigantic scheme, and he who under- 
stands the rapacity and tenacity of the Slave 
Power, will not be surprised at the obstinacy with 
which it was urged, the refusal of its supporters 
to regard its rejection for the first, second, third, 
sixth, or seventh time, as final, or the violent in- 
dignation which their ultimate failure in Con- 
gress has awakened among the ultra pro-slavery 
men of the South. 

At one time, we feared they were about to car- 
ry their point. Never wasthe Cause of Freedom 
in more jeopardy. Certain Northern Senators, 
supporters of the Compromise, whose names have 
been studiously concealed, and Mr. Clay, who at 
the beginning of the session called God to witness 
that he never would consent to do anything to ex- 
tend slavery, when their Omnibus stuck fast, and 
could be got no further without the help of a few 
more Southern members, did consent to this gi- 
gantic scheme of slavery-propagandism, for the 
purpose of buying help. Mr. Benton, ia his 
speech at St. Louis, exposed this profligacy with 
burning severity, and showed that, but for the 
honorable determination of a very few extreme 
Southern members, not to barter their votes in 
disregard of principle, the mutilation of Califor- 
nia would have been effected, and the line of 36° 
30’ carried to the Pacific ocean. 

August Ist, the day after the overthrow of the 
Omnibus, revelations were made in the Senate 
which should seal the political doom of the pre- 
tended friends of California from the North, with 
Mr. Clay at their head. We present the follow- 
ing extracts from the remarks of several Senators 
at that time. Mr. Foote leads off with his char- 
acteristic boldness : 

Senate, Aueust 1, 1850. 

Mr. Foote. { now offer, as an amendment to 
the amendment, the same amendment which I of- 
fered the other day and withdrew, the object of 
which is to reduce the boundary of California to 
the line of 35° 30’, and to establish a Territorial 
Government south of that line. 1 propose to add 
it to the end of the section: : 

“And that the said State of California shall 
never hereafter claim as within her boundaries, 
nor attempt to exercise jurisdiction over any 
portion of the territory at present claimed by 
her, except that which is embraced within the 
following boundaries, to wit: commencing in the 
Pacific ccean, three English miles from the shore, 
at the forty-second degree of north latitude ; 
thence with the southern boundary line of the 
Territory of Oregon, to the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada ; thence along the crest of that mountain 
to the point where it intersects the parallel of 
latitude thirty-five degrees thirty minutes ; thence 
with said parallel of latitude to a point in the 
Pacific ocean three English miles from the shore ; 
and thence to the beginning—including all islands, 
bays, and harbors, adjacent to or included within 
the limits hereby assigned to said State. Anda 
new Territory is hereby established, to be called 
Colorado, to consist of the residue of the territory 
embraced within the limits of the said State of 
California as specified in the Constitution here- 
tofore adopted by the people of California ; for the 
Government of which Territory, so established, 
all the provisions of the act relating to the Terri- 
tory of Utah, except the name apd boundaries 
therein specified, are hereby declared to be in 
force in said Territory of Colorado, from and 
after the day when the consent of the State of 
California shall have been expressed in some man- 
ner to the modification of her boundaries above 
described.” 

Mr. Foote. I have a few remarks in explana- 
tion of that amendment, and I wish to state a few 
historical truths which ought to be anderstood by 
the present generation, and by posterity. It so 
happened, Mr. President, that I prepared that 
amendment after a very extensive consultation 
with the friends of this bill, from the North and 
from the South. My own mind had become pre- 
viously satisfied, almost entirely so, that it would 
be impossible to pass what we called the adjust- 
ment bill, and what facetious gentlemen have 
thought proper to denominate the omnibus bill, 
without some additional votes from the South, 
which votes I took it upon myself to endeavor 
to secure to the bill, by such an explanation 


‘as I was authorized by the existing friends of 


the bill to make to certain Southern friends of 
mine. 

There were members of this body, including 
yourself, who most warmly favored the general 
objects of the bill, and desired most ardently that 
the general measures of adjustment should be 
adopted, but who entertained, and had expressed 
in the most decided language, objections to the 
passage of the bill, unless certain modifications 
could be obtained thereto. Among these modifi- 
eations was this one, and this was the most mate- 
rial. Another was the running of the boundary 
line between Texas and New Mexico, at the line 
of the 34th parallel of latitude, the objection to 
which was afterwards avoided by the proposition 
to appoint commissioners, whose duty it should 
be to agree upon that boundary line. Another 
amendment was one which I had the honor of 
laying upon the table a few days ago, and which 
is now printed, which proposed to preserve the 
Texas compact of annexation intact. Sir, 
after conferring with the friends of the bill, from 
the North and the South, and from the East and 
the West, the avowed and ascertained friends of 
the bill, I made it my duty to call upon you, sir, 
and other Senators, including my friend from Ala- 
bama, {Mr. Clemens,| and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, [Mr. Sebastian,] to ascertain whether, if 
thig amendment could be engrafted upon the bill, 
they would give it their support. With that sort 
of manly patriotism which belongs to those gentle- 
men, they assured me they could do it. Although 
this is not generally known to the country, | feel 
authorized to make this statement. After 1 had 
communicated with them, I made the state of 
things known to the whole Senate, inone way or 
another. Then, sir, it was ascertained to be a 
practicable thing to pass this bill in the form which 
it would have assumed after this amendment was 
adopted, if Southern gentlemen who had previous- 
ly declared themselves hostile to the measure, 
upon certain specific grounds of objection stated 
by them, would manifest s willingness to codpe- 
rate with us. Yesterday it was competent for the 
South to have obtained the passage of the Califor- 
nia bill, with the boundaries restricted as this 
amendment proposes to restrict them. Yesterday, 
as proposed by me, it was practicable to have ob- 
tained the boundary line for California of 
35° 30’. a3 

Mr. Dawson. I take great pleasure In saying 
that those Senators from the non-slaveholding 
States who concurred with the South in the pro- 
posed compromise for the purpose of meeting 
every difficulty and quieting every discontent, 
agreed to limit the boundary of California, and 
that the line of 35° 30’, as proposed by my friend 
from Mississippi, should be the southern line. 
We haye been deprived of that ; and the question 
now is, whether we will pursue a course in Con- 

that will create still greater discontent and 
ion to the South. 





tie: #47 ee. * 8. * 
Sir, when the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky presented his first resolutions, one of them 
was that California should be admitted with 
“guitable limits,” meaning to convey the idea that 
the limits claimed by California in her Constitu- 
tion were too large. But, whether that was his 
meaning or not, are not those limits too extensive ? 
And will it do any harm to California, or to the 
Union, to restrict these limits? When they are 
restricted, Mr. President, we will have this advan- 
tage from her admission ; it will put an end, in 
some measure, to the discontent which appears to 
exist in the various States of this Union. 
+ ¢ 8's 6 4 > @ 6 

Now, sir, I am like the Senator from Mississip- 
pi. I cannot hold the friends who acted with us 
from the non-slaveholding States to a strict un- 
derstanding; and why? Because it would not be 
in accordance with the condition of things as ex- 
isting now. 

Mr. Clay. Sir, 1 have said from first to last, 
that I was in favor of the admission of California. 
I am so still, and if the proposition of my worthy 
friend from Mississippi had been received by 
Southern Senators in the spirit which it was con- 
ceived and intended, I would have voted for it 
with pleasure. But, sir, it is presented now, not 
as a part of a general project, or plan of compro- 
mise, but as a separate measure, detached from the 
compensating measures in the combined bill, and 
annexed only to California itself. 

We ask again, who were the Northern Sena- 
tors in favor of the mutilation of California? 
Among them, if we mistake not, were Messrs. 


Cass, Dickinson, and Bright. 


—-_-s —- 


THE TEST OF LOYALTY TO THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 


In our brief comments on the Message of the 
President, we said that he had fully adopted and 
endorsed the measures of the late Congress in re- 
lation to Slavery. Cass Non-Intervention and 
the Fugitive Law are just as much measures of 
the Fillmore Administration as they will be of 
the Baltimore Democratic Convention that may 
meet in 1852. From the language of the Mes- 
sage we infer, that should any bill modifying es- 
sentially any one of those measures, pass both 
branches of the Legislature, it would be promptly 
vetoed by the Executive. 

The Boston Atlas, on the defeat of the Whigs 
in Massachusetts, wrote an article, from which we 
make the following extract : 

“Efforts have been made and are now making 
to show that Mr. Fillmore and his Administra- 
tion are in favor per se of this Fugitive Slave 
law, and opposed to the principles of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. The Fugitive Slave law, as it now 
stands, is rankly offensive to our people, and yet 
papers which claim to be in the confidence of the Ad- 
ministration say that the Fugitive Slave lam is an 
Administration measure, and those who oppose it, and 
speak against it, oppose and speak against the Admin- 
istration. You cannot be an Administration man, or 
a Whig, even, unless you acquiesce in the late measures 
of a Locofoco Congress, including the Fugitive Slave 
hill. Iv 1s THIS DOCTRINE THAT HAS Lost Massa- 
cuusetrs. And if it is presisted in, we sink our 
party still further in defeat. Suppose we should 
go into the next canvass with our banners in- 
scribed with mottos like this: 

“WHIG DOCTRINES. 
Tue Fvertive Stave Law: 

IT MUST BE MAINTAINED! 
Down witH THE Witmot Proviso! 
No Tria sy Jury ror Necross. 
Conquer your Prejudices. 

Texas anp Ten Mituions or Doruars. 
Free Soil and Disunion are the Same :” 


Where, we ask, would we come out at? Could 
we carry a school district in the State? And 
yet, we ask candid men if the above are not the 
issues which the writers in the Daily Advertiser, 
Courier, and Journal, (Et tu Brute 2?) now advocate, 
and call them Whig Administration measures. 
We deny that they ever were Whig measures; 
we deny that they are Administration measures, and 
we deny, in particular, that they can ever be 
forced upon the Whig party of the North as their 
measures.” 

The Azlas has learned ere this its mistake. 
The language of the President, endorsing these 
measures, as a final settlement of the Slavery 
question, is emphatic. He says: 

“ The series of measures to which I have alluded 
are regarded by me as a settlement, in principle 
and substance—a final settlement of the danger- 
ous and exciting subjects which they embraced. 
Most of these subjects, indeed, are beyond your 
reach, as the legislation which disposed of them 
was, in its character, final and irrevocable. It 
may be presumed, from the opposition which they 
all encountered, that none of those measures was 
free from imperfections, but in their mutual de- 
pendence and connection they formed a system of 
compromise, the most conciliatory, and best for 
the entire country, that could be obtained from 
conflicting sectional interests and opinions. 

“ For this reason I recommend your adherence 
to the adjustment established by those measures, 
until time and experience shall demonstrate the 
necessity of further legislation to guard against 
evasion or abuse. 

“ By that adjustment we have been rescued from 
the wide and boundless agitation that surrounded 
us, and have a firm, distinct, and legal ground to 
rest upon. And the occasion, I trust, will justify 
me in exhorting my countrymen to rally upon 
and maintain that ground as the best, if not the 
only, means of restoring peace and quiet to the 
country, and maintaining inviolate the integrity 
of the Union.” 

The Republic, his special organ, follows up these 
declarations with the further announcement, that 
approbation and maintenance of these measures 
are to be regarded as a test of loyalty to the Ad- 
ministration: the Whig who will not support 
them, Mr. Fillmore will regard and treat as an 
enemy. In an editorial of December 9th, that 
paper attributes Mr. Scudder’s defeat, in the 10th 
district of Massachusetts, to his repudiation of 
Non-Intervention and the Fugitive Law, and it 
then proceeds to lay down the new Whig plat- 
form, as follows : 

“Tt was well understood by the Whigs of Mr. 
Scudder’s district, that the Administration was 
pledged, by every implication, to the support in 
good faith of the adjustment to which Mr. Scud- 
der had thus declared his opposition. It is well 
understood from the formation of Mr. Fillmore’s 
Cabinet, from his selection of Mr. Webster as 
the Secretary of State, and from the well-known 
cordiality existing between himselfand Mr. Clay, 
that no Whig could indicate a disposition to re- 
open the agitation controversy of the last sersion, 
and claim to be considered as a supporter of the 
Administration. To agitate the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, to seek the re- 
peal of a law which was merely the reénactment 
of a constitutional provision, with the pledge of 
pursuing these objects at all times and under all 
circumstances, was in effect to assume a hostile 
attitude towards the Administration of which Mr. 
Scudder professed to be a supporter. How then 
could he expect to rally the friends of the Admin- 
istration in his behalf? Was it not a mockery 
to claim to be a friend of the Administration, 
while he was opposed to the policy which it 
deemed essential to the peace and welfare of the 
country? 

“The recent official exposition of President 
Fillmore’s views, and the entire unanimity of the 
Whig press in its support, indicate, with suffi- 
cient distinctness, the line which separates the 
friends of the Administration from its enemies. 
For the future, at all events, we imagine that no 
one will venture to proclaim himself a supporter, 
in good faith, of that Administration, while he 
arrays himself in opposition to the policy upon 
which it has staked its fortunes. 

“ We see it stated in some of the papers that 
the custem-house officers in Mr. Scudder’s dis- 
trict have been actively electioneering in his be- 
half. We do not know that there is any truth in 
this charge. It is the received Whig doctrine, 
that custom-house officers should be content with 
the exercise of the elective franchise, without 
busying themselves too much in political affairs, 
We have no reason to believe that the present 
Administration entertains any other than Whig 
doctrines upon this or any other subject. Without 
meddling with the exercise of private judgment, 
every Government is entitled to expect from its 
appointees a decorous regard to those measures 
and that policy by which it seeks to commend it- 
self to the people. We have never doubted that 
it was alike the right and the duty of Government 
to sustain iteelf by its friends rather than its ene- 
mies, for it is obvious enough that no Government 
can command the respect of the people which can- 
= command the respect of its official incum, 

nts. 

“If Mr. Scudder should be elected to Congress, 
he will come to Washington a professed political 
agitator of the negro question. Such a man is 
neither a Whig, nor a friend of President Fill- 
more. He could do no good here for his constit- 
uents or the conutry—and we sincerly hope that 
he may be permitted to remain in the 10th dis- 
trict, and solace his disappointed ambition by such 
local honors as it may be in the power of his New 
Bedford correspondents to confer upon him.” 

This is carrying it with a high hand. James 
K. Polk never played the part of Dictator to his 








party more sublimely than Millard Fillmore. 
The Union never spoke with more authority than 
does this Ripublic. The Whig who continues 
steadfast in his devotion to the principles of the 
Ordinance of 1787, and insists upon the preserva- 
tion of the Hibeas Corpus and the Jury Trial, is 
no Whig, according to the Republic, but a maloon- 
tent, a disorggnizer, an enemy to the Administra- 
tion and Mr. Fillmore ; and custom-house officers 
are virtually informed that if they attempt to use 
any influence at all in elections, they must use it 
against the Wilmot Proviso, in favor of Slavery 
in the Distrigt of Columbia, and of the Fugitive 
Bill, or——Mr. Fillmore will fill their places 
with more loyal supporters of his policy ! 

We now know clearly, beyond all doubt, where 
the Administration stands. Let us ask Mr. Cor- 
win, who, in an evil hour was separated from the 
anti-slavery Whigs of his Party, and persuaded 
to bolster up an Administration which, under the 
guidance of Mr. Webster, undertakes to con- 
quer “Northern prejudices”—is this your posi- 
tion? Do you regard as Whig doctrines the 
creed of the Republic? 

“Tur Fueitive-Siave Law: 

IT MUST BE MAINTAINED! 
Down WITH THE Witmor Proviso! 
No Triau sy Jury vor Necrozs! 
Conquer your Prejudices. 

Texas anp Ten Mittions or Dowvars. 
Free Soil and Disunion are the Same :” 

Have you conquored your prejudices? and do 
you now stand on the same platform with Messrs. 
Cass, Dickinson, and Webster? There was a 
time when, had such questions been asked, your 
answer would have been: “Is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do these things?” ‘There were 
friends of Mr. Corwin, who said that they would 
rather have followed him to his grave than into 
that Cabinet. We do not say so—for while there 
is life there is hope. We cannot believethat Mr. 
Corwin, whose convictions and sympathies are 
all with the cause of Freedom and Progress, will 
much longer permit himself to bear the responsi- 
bility of one of the most astounding apostacies of 
modern times. 


a. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE “NORTHERN MA- 
JORITY.” 


Mr. Fillmore, having been called to fill the 
place of the late President, the Senate, in which 
there was a Northern majority, elected as its 
President pro tem. Mr. King of Alabama, one of 
the proscribed, oppressed minority; just as the 
House, in which there was a Northern majority 
of thirty-nine, elected for its Speaker a Southern 


man, Mr. Cobb of Georgia, who insists that the } 


Fugitive law be perpetuated as a solemn pledge 
of the sacred faith of the “ Northern majority.” 

Now, let us see how dreadfully the rights of 
the minority are impaired in the Senate. 

There are fourteen slaveholding States, with 
half the white population of the seventeen non- 
slaveholding States. In the Senate there are 
twenty-seven Standing Committees. At the be- 
ginning of this session, having undergone a revi- 
sion by the President pro tem., we find that the 
Chairmen of sixteen of these are from the section 
of country that contains but one-third of our 
whole white population ; eleven only are placed 
under the guidance of members of the aggressive 
“ Northern majority.” Of the Committees, those 
on Foreign Relations, Finance, Military Affairs, 
Naval Affairs, Indian Affairs, Public Lands, the 
Judiciary, Post Office and Post Roads, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia, are of the most im- 
portance ; but the grasping “ Northern majority” 
has furnished chairmen for only one of these— 
that on Public Lands. Mr. Douglas, Chairman 
of the Committee on Territories, is a slaveholder, 
and has as much interest in the South as at the 
North. 

Nine of the ten most important committees are 
then under the guidance of the deplorably de- 
graded minority! Only two chairmen are Whigs, 
and they are slaveholders. All the rest of the 
Chairmen are Democrats, either slaveholders or 
Hunkers, with the exception of Hamlin, Walker, 
and perhaps Felch. 

Again: while the men who represent the deci- 
ded phase of Northern Sentiment are excluded. 
with two or three exceptions, from the post of 
honor and influence on Committees, the most ultra 
men of the oppressed minority are specially favor- 
ed. For example: Hunter of Virginia is Chair- 
man of two Committees, one of the highest im- 
portance ; Mason, of the same State, is Chairman 
of that on the District of Columbia; Davis, of 
Mississippi, of that on Military Affairs; Yulee, 
of Florida, of that on Naval Affairs; Butler, of 
South Carolina, of that on the Judiciary—all of 
them, members who have distinguished themselves 
by their violent opposition to all compromise, and 
fiercely threatened extreme measures. 

As it is important to preserve the Library of 
Congress free from all influences hurtfal to Sla- 
very, and as the “ Northern Majority” has little 
to do with Literature, the Committee on the Li- 
brary is composed exclusively of Senators rep- 
resenting the specially literary and greatly en- 
dangered minority—Pearce of Maryland, Mason 
of Virginia, and Davis of Mississippi. 

On all the most important Committees, it will 
be found, also, that not only the chairmen, but the 
majorities of members, are from the degraded mi- 
nority. In a word, the “Northern Majority” is 
excluded, so far as the rules of the Senate will 
allow, from taking the initiative or the control of 
the most important parts of legislation. Sach, too, 
is the state of things in the House, and yet our 
common sense is constantly affronted with the 
clamor about the aggressions of “the Northern 
Majority,” its bad faith, its selfish ambition, and 
the wrongs and privations of the poor, persecuted 
South, so far in the minority that it can find safety 
alone in a Dissolution of the Union ! 

We append a list of the Committees of the 
Senate; 

On Foreign Relations—Messrs. Foote, (Chair- 
man.) Cass, Mangum, Phelps, and Douglas 

On Finance — Messrs. Hunter, (Chairman ) 
Bright, Pearce, Benton, and Ewing. 

Ox Commerce—Messrs. Hamlin, (Chairman,) 
Soule, Davis of Massachusetts, Dodge of Wiscon- 
sin, and Bell. 

On Manufactures—Messrs. Sebastian, (Chair- 
man,) Clemens, Clarke, Jones, and Upham. 

Ou Agriculture—Messrs. Sturgeon, (Chairman,) 
Turney, Spruance, Walker, and Chase. 

On Military Affairs—Messrs. Davis of Missis- 
sippi, (Chairman,) Borland, Greene, Shields, and 
Dawson. 

On the Militic—Messrs. Houston, (Chairman.) 


Dedge of Wisconsin, Morton, Clemens, and Spru- 
ance, 

On Naval Affairs—Messrs. Yulee, (Chairman) 
Macon, Badger, Miller, and Gwin. 

On Public Lands—Messrs. Felch, (Chairman.) 
Shields, Winthrop, Fremont, and Smith. 

On Private Land Cloims — Messrs. Downs, 
(Chairman.) Whitcomb, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Baldwin, and Chase. 

On Indian Affairs—Messrs. Atchison, (Chair- 
man.) Sebastian, Bell, Rusk, and Wales. 

On Clriims—Messrs. Norris, (Chairman,) Whit- 
comb, Underwood, Baldwin, and Pratt. 

On the Judiciary—Messrs. Butler, (Chairman,) 
Downs, Berrien, B 'y, and Dayton. 

Qn Revolutionary ums — Messrs. Walker, 
(Chairmaa,) Upham, Dodge of Iowa, Cooper, and 
Chase, 

On the Post Office and Post Roads—Messrs. 
Rusk, (Chairman,) Bright, Upham, Soule, and 
Morton. 

On Roads and Canals—Messrs. Bright, (Chair- 
man.) Atchison, Greene, Pratt, and Spruance. 

Qn Pensions — Messrs. Jones, (Chairman,) 
Phelps, Dayton, Hale, and Borland. 

On the District of Columbia—Messrs. Mason, 
eer pon Yulee, Miller, Shields, and Ber- 

On Patents and the Patent Ofice—Messrs. Tur- 
ney, (Chairman,) Norris, Wales, Whitcomb, and 
Dawson. 4 

On Retrenchment—Messrs. Bradbury, (Chair- 
man ) Houston, Mangum, Felch, and Clarke. 

Oa Territaries—Messrs. Douglas, (Chairman,) 
Underwood. Houston, Cooper, and Seward. 

To audit and control the contingent expenses of the 
Senate—Messra, Dodge of Iowa, (Chairman) 
Walker, and Badger. 

On Public Builjings—Messrs. Hunter, (Chair- 
man,) Davis of Mississippi, and Clarke. 2 

On Printing—Messrs. Borland, (Chairman.) 
Hania and Smith. 

ngrossed Bills—Messrs. Jones, (Chairman 
Sebastian, and Hale. =~ 7 
On the Libraty—Messrs. Pearce, (Chairman,) 


—. 


On Enrolled Bills—Messrs, Diy 
and Winthrop. ers. Badger, (Chairm 


Mr. Cass, on his motion, was 
service on the Committee on Foreig 
On motion of Mr. Cass, 


Ordered, That the v¥: 
President’ pro tempore vacancy be filled by ty, 


The President i : 
vaeaaay. appointed Mr. Mason to fill the 


TT 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ER, 
LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA, 


San Francisco, Octo) 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Six: Since I last wrote 
quiet little spot on the Calaveras 
was loxuriating upon wild grapes, 
led through some three hundred mi 
region, and have returned to San F 
rest. 
mere ee pte 

) juelumne Hill, a hill which 
overlooks the river whose name it bears. Thig 
has been one of the richest places in the whole 
placer. From the summit of the hill, ravines run 
in every direction, and all of them have contained 
a great deal of gold. In one of them, a ravine 
about fifty yards in length, more than one hun. 
dred thousand dollars have been taken out during 
the past season, and that after the richest portiog 
of it had been wrought. Most of the ravines here 
are dug to their very bottoms, and the labors of 
giants appear to have been expended upon them, 
The miners on the hill were doing but very little 
in the way of extracting gold, owing to the entire 
absence of water, but were throwing up earth for 
the purpose of washing in the winter when the 
rains come. There is now located there a popula- 
tion of some seven or eight hundred inhabitants. 
daily increasing; and the hill, which, when I first 
saw it, two years ago, was a mere camping place, 
with some half dozen tents scattered over it, now 
wears & flourishing and city-like appearance, 

On the Mcquelumne river, the prixeipal opera- 
tions during the past summer have been damming 
the river at various points. Many of these have 
been successful, while others have proved entire 
failures. The most successful one has been the 
dam of Col. George F. James, at the Lower bar. 
who, in company with twenty men, have taken 
out, for nearly a month after the completion of 
the dam, from five to ten pounds of gold per day, 
Others, who have labored severely all summer, 
have found nothing, and have lost their whole 
season’s work. 

After remaining on the Moquelumne about , 
fortnight, I packed up my blaukets and started 
for the north. It struck me that there, where | 
was better acquainted with the gold region, a 
better field of labor would be presented. I[n the 
southern mines, all the rich regions of territory 
have been upturned, and are now crowded with a 
hard-working population, who are fast extracting 
from the soil its golden treasures. 

Passing through Jackson’s creek, Dry creek 
and the diggings for the Cosumnes river, I reack- 
ed Weaver’s creek, where I made my first camp it 
the mines two years ago, after five days hard 
travel. What a change had taken place! When 
I first camped on the banks of the creek, its ra. 
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-vines and hill sides were blooming in their vir- 
gin, golden purity. The river banks were un- 
turned and were green with grass; three log huts 
and as many tents then composed the settlement. 
As I descended the hill footsore and weary, what 
a sight broke upon me! The little hamlet had 
grown into a town of some two thousand inhabit- 
ants, with permanently built log houses laid out 
in streets. The ravines and river banks had 
been torn and riddled, and a thousand seekers 
were at work upon them, running through the 
yellow dust. This place ison the direct emigrant 
trail, and a large portion of the emigration have 
either settled here permanently or have remained 
here long enough to get a sufficient amount of 
money together to travel farther. The miners 
were working very hard, with little success. | 
hesitate not to say that in the mining region on 
and around Weaver's creek, which has been one 
of the richest places in the whole placer, gold dig- 
gers are not averaging two dollars per day. 

The immense emigration of more than fifty 
thousand hard-working men. from the Western 
States has already entirely changed the character 
of this mining country. Every little ravine 
where gold is found has become a setilement, and 
any new place that may be discovered is immedi- 
ately crowded with anxious gold seekers. Let no 
one suppose that the gold miues of California are 
exhausted. Far from it. Years aftcr the hand 
which writes this is cold in the grave, and when 
the present mining population has been scattered 
from the face of the earth, gold will be extracted 
in large quantities in the gold region of Califor- 
nia. But the case is this: the placers of Califor- 
nia were 8 phenomena unparalleled in the history 
of discoveries. The dreams of the searchers for 
El Dorado were found to be realities. The won- 
derful cave of Aladdin had been opened, and 
treasures of which the maddest enthusiast had 
never dreamed were exposed to the gaze of a 
wondering world. The nations for a while stood 
amazed; and soon one general rushing, like the 
rushing of a torrent, made its way to the golden 
land. 

Nearly three years have passed, and a popula- 
tion, which has now reached nearly two hundred 
thousand, have labored manfully in the pursuit 
of wealth. Millions of this golden treasure have 
been extracted. Every hill, valley, plain, and 
river, over a territory of a thousand miles, has 
been searched by eager gold hunters. An inval- 
uable amount of labor has been performed, and 
who does not see what must have been the inevit- 
able result? ‘T'he richness of the gold mines is 
gone. The time for making fortunes by individ- 
ual labor is past. The romance of the El Dorado 
has settled down into a sober reality. Californis 
is becoming like other countries, and the labor in 
the mines of California must ere long be done in 
the same manner that labor in every other mining 
country in the world is done—by large and 
wealthy companies, who with huge machines will 
tear up the very hills to their solid foundations, 
and turn the courses of whole rivers. Still hard- 
working men—men who have been brought up 
to labor—can for years live more easily and 
make more money in California by individual 
labor than in any other country in the world. 

The news of the admission of California into 
the sisterhood of States, which reached here in 
the Oregon, was the cause of general joy and ac- 
clamation. I first heard it when travelling from 
Weaver’s creek to Sacramento city. When near 
the city, a man who looked like a miner came 
puffing along toward me on a mule, which he 
was urging to his utmost speed. His face was 
radiant with joy, and, to spread the news with 
rapidity and ease, he had a placird fastened to 
his saddle leathers which told the tale, ‘ Califor- 
nia is admitted.” Thank God, that jastice has at 
last been done us; that after our arduous and se- 
vere struggles, our long and patient endurance, 
we have become equal with our older sisters, and 
have entered into the great family of States with 
our soil unpolluted by a slave track, and that the 
dashing surges of the Pacific beat upon a coast 
whose people aro as free as themselves. 

California will now no longer be regarded as 4 
great goose, out of whose ample tail it was the 
sole duty of each to pluck a few feathers, but as 4 
home for the children of Freedom. Our inex- 
haustible mineral wealth will now be developed. 
Our broad and fertile plains and smiling valleys 
will be now made to bloom with golden grain. 
The sheltering laws of our Government are now 
stretched over us, and we shall now feel safe to 
live in California. . 

The admission of the State has given a sudden 
start and new life to everything. State scrips 
rose immediately upon the arrival of the new3 
from fifty to ninety per cent.; merchants pee 
more smiling ; farmers were more contented j and 
every one seemed happy. The admission was 
celebrated in San Francisco on Tuesday last, by 
a procession composed of the various societies, city 
corporation, citizens, &c., who listened to an ora- 
tion from Hon. F. C. Bennett. It was a magnifi- 
cent affair; and the day, which had been a 
ed to mirth and hilarity, closed with a grand ba 
in the evening. 7 

A sad sockdent happened on Tuesday, which 
spread a gloom over the happy faces of our citi- 
gens, The boiler of the steamer “Sagamore 
burst just as she was leaving the dock on her way 
to Stockton, killing some forty or fifty persons. 
The scene, as described by an eye-witness, was ® 
most horrible one. The boat had just left om 
dock, and had not proceeded over & dozen yar if 
when the explosion took place. The — 
was made a perfect wreck. Bodies were Pr : 
into the air to the distance of forty or fifty ond 
and alighted, some on the wharf, a _ 
dead, others on the water to drown, and others : 
the wreck. From the best information that on ° 
gathered, there were on board yee “re ees 
persons, About twenty dead bodies hav 


recovered ; others, who were severely wound 
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e dying; and many will never be foand—and, 
py: no list of the passengers was kept, the fate of 
some will ever remain a mystery, to be solved 
only on that great day when the sea shall give 
up her dead. The explosion was owing to the 
fact that, when the boat left the wharf, there was 
very little water in the boiler, the result of gross 
negligence on the part of the engineer, who it is 
said was drunk. A strict investigation of the af- 
fair is now being had. : 

The cholera has made its appearance amongst 
us. and is doing its desolating work. The first 
cases noticed were those which were brought here 
in the steamer Panama, some weeks since, from 
which time cases have occurred daily, reaching to 
five and six per day, most of which have proved 
fatal. ‘There is no panic here, and we feel pretty 
well assured, from the character of the climate of 
Sin Francisco, that cholera will never become 
very prevalent here. Our air is too pure to per- 
mit it, and most of the cases which have occurred 
have been among those who were suffering from 
want and privation. 

In Sacramento city the disease has spread toa 
great extent, reaching, some days, as high as 
thirty cases, twenty-five of which have proved 
fatal. The greatest consternation is said to exist 
there and in the northern mining region. 

As yet I have heard of no cases occurring in 
the mines, but there is very little doubt that it 
will reach there, and if so, will, I fear. spread 
death to a great extent. A few cases have oc- 
curred at Stockton and San Jose. 

The inhabitants of the mining region around 
Weberville and Culloma have been under arms 
for a fortnight past, anticipating an attack from 
the Indians, who are gathering to the number of 
twelve or fifteen hundred, and have entrenched 
themselves in a mountain pass on the Cosumne 
river. The Indians, it seems, have considered 
themselves aggrieved by the white men destroy- 
ing their fish dams, and driving their game from 
the prairies, thus depriving them of the means of 
subsistence. ‘They now claim all the land from 
Culoma to within three miles of Suter’s Fort, 
and have threatened to burn down all the towns 
upon it. A party of whites have started within 
the past few days to attack them, and a war of 
extermination has ere this, doubtless, been com- 
menced. The Government of the United States 
have been culpably neglectful in their treatment 
of the Indians in California. We have an Indian 
agent here, but his hands are tied, and he cannot 
live and travel in this country of high prices upon 
the salary which the Government pays him. No 
provision has been made for giving food to these 
Indians, whose means of subsistence have been 
taken away by the whites. They are as harmless 
a race of beings as there is in the world, and 
should be provided for by the Government. Unless 
this is done soon, a general massacre will take 
lace. 

Much speculation is now in progress in regard 
to the election for United States Senator, to fill 
the place of Col. Fremont. Candidates are as 
plenty as blackberries, and are marshalling their 
forces for the field. Among them are Col. John 
W. Geary, Mayor of San Francisco; Thos. J. 
Henley, formerly member of Congress from In- 
diana; Col. J. D. Stevenson ; Capt. H. W. Halleck ; 
and a few others, not so well known. Col. Fre- 
mont, however, has in California a host of strong 
frieuds, and the active course which he has al- 
ready commenced in the Senate has endeared him 
more than ever before to the people of California, 
and a powerfal voice will go up to our next State 
Legislature demanding his reélection. 

The Panama leaves to-morrow, crowded with 
passengers. Yours, Burrum. 

P. S. A fire occurred this morning about four 
o'clock, destroying the City Hospital and two 
other houses—loss about $60,000. B. 
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were obnoxious to criticism, and will doubtless be 
severely handled by those religious journals which 
take any notice of the lecture. 

The hall in which the Library lectures are de- 
livered is the same now occupied by the State 
Convention —the large room of the Cincinnati 
College building, 135 feet in length by 50 wide, 
and 30 feet high from floor to ceiling. You know 
by experience that it is one of the very worst 
rooms to hear or speak in, ever devised by the in- 
genuity of an architect ; but the committee of the 
Convention have made some improvements, which 
make it more tolerable. A vestibule with inside 
cloth-covered doors opening without noise, the en- 
tire floor carpeted, and the space under the galle- 
ries shut off by partitions, and made into commit- 
tee rooms, add to its comfort and convenience, 
though, as every principle of acoustics seems to 
have been violated in its construction, it is still 
bad enough. ‘ 

The census of the city has been completed, and 
shows a population of 120,000. The particulars 
must be reserved for my next letter. 

Yours, 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


Lonpon, November 22, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Cardinal Wiseman, the new Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, arrived in town a few 
days since, but his reception has been anything 
but flattering to him. In different parts of Italy, 
on his return to England, he was entertained most 
sumptuously. The Grand Duke of Siena treated 
him like a king, and the week which he spent in 
Florence was a continued scene of festivities in 
his honor. Everywhere he was flattered until he 
set his foot on English soil, where he finds an agi- 
tation and excitement against himself and the 
Pope which has scarcely ever been surpassed in 
England. The very roads are covered with in- 
scriptions of “ No Popery!” and the boys in the 
streets send up their screeches against the new 
Archbishop. 

Mr. Hawes, the Under Colonial Secretary, has 
been attacked in the papers for attending a meet- 
ing, previous to Mr. Wiseman’s journey to Rome, 
in honor of the celebrated divine. He replies, 
that he attended merely asa personal friend of 
Mr. Wiseman, whose personal character he ad- 
mires and respects, and as soon as he discovered 
that an address was to be presented to the Cardi- 
nal, he at once made known to the company that 
his presence had merely to do with his personal 
friendship for Mr. Wiseman, and nothing with 
religion or politics, for he is a member of the 
Church of England. 

One would naturally suppose, from the charac- 
ter which is popularly given to the man, that he 
is a Jesuitical personage, with a countenance 
showing cunning and intellect combined, but it is 
not so. His face is one of the fairest, most good- 
natured which I have seen among religious nota- 
bles for many a day. His face is broad and full, 
and indicates a frankness and geniality of nature 
which one would little expect, from the character 
given him by the populace. All his personal 
friends, whether Protestant or Catholic, love him 
and speak of him with the greatest admiration, so 
that [am inclined to think that he is a much 
better man than popular feeling at this moment 
allows him to be. If he had been a little more 
cunning, indeed, I think he would never have ad- 








State Constitutional Convention—Ohio Legislature— 
Young Men’s Library Lectures—C, M. Clay—Cen- 
sus of Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati, December 5, 1850. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The State Constitutional Convention which 
met at Columbus in May last, and adjourned in 
midsummer, re-assembled in this place on the 2d 
instant. Most of the members were present at 
the opening session, and all the regular officers in 
attendance. Hon. W. Medill, of Fairfield Co., is 
President; W. H. Gill, of Guernsey, Secretary ; 
J. V. Smith, of Hamilton, Reporter. No business 
of importance has been done as yet. Several pe- 
titions have been received and referred; one of 
which, signed by 150 persons, asked for a provi- 
sion prohibiting all blacks from coming into the 
State. A resolution was passed to have the ses- 
sions opened with prayer; one on the printing, 
which has been done at Columbus, providing for 
the transmission of the manuscripts to that place, 
from time to time, as the business proceeds; and 
one to correspond with the United States marshal 
of Ohio, and the Secretary of the Interior, to pro- 
cure a copy of the census returns. 

The political complexion of the Convention is 
decidediy Democratic. Among the members are 
many men prominent in the State as politicians, 
and men of talent; and the body, as a whole, is 
evidently superior to our Legislatures—though, to 
say the truth, that does not necessarily imply the 
possession of any great amount of talent or dig- 
nity. In the course of a debate, yesterday, on 
the privileges to be granted to colored persons, 
in which Dr. Townshend and James W. Taylor 
took part, Mr. Sawyer said that the Fugitive Law 
would prove the greatest blessing ever conferred 
on the people of the State, as it was already driv- 
ing the negroes by hundreds to Canada; and the 
sooner we were cuntirely rid of them the better. 
This subject will engross not a little of the atten- 
tion of the Convention. 

The Legislature met in Columbus on the 2d; 
but, after four ballotings in the House and eight 
in the Senate, for a Speaker, failed in making a 
choice in either. It was not until the second day, 
after repeated trials, that the-oficers were chosen. 
In the Senate, C. S. Cowers (Whig) was elected 
Speaker, Henry A. Swift (Free Soil) Clerk, and 
J. A. Scranton (Whig) Sergeant-at-Arms. In the 
House, Morse (Free Soil) was chosen Speaker, 
the Democrats withdrawing their candidate, and 
voting for Morse; Charles W. Blair (Dem ) Clerk, 
and Mitchell (Dem) Sergeant-at-Arms. The Gov- 
ernor’s message was sent im on the 4th, and ap- 
pears in our city papers to-day. The great con- 
test of this session will be the election of a United 
States Senator to fill the place now occupied by 
Thomas Ewing. The indications are favorable to 

the election of a Free Soil Democrat or Whig, 
and very likely the former. Ewing will be the 
Whig candidate, but that party have not the 
strength necessary to elect a man of the Clay and 
Fillmore Compromise stamp; and no one of the 
Old Hunkers of either party will be chosen. 

The opening lecture of the season was delivered 
on Tuesday evening, before the Library Assccia- 
tion, by Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky. Attracted 
by the celebrity of the speaker, an immense audi- 
ence assembled—every foot of the hall and galle- 
ries being occupied, and hundreds being campelled 
to leave for want of room. Mr. Clay was listened 
to by two thousand persons for two hours, with 
great attention. His address was extemporaneous, 
but from notes—his subject, the “Theory of 
Morals.” 

After stating the theories of the ancient philos- 
ophers—the Platonists, Stoics, Epicureans, &c, 
and the modern systems of Hume, Bentham, Pa- 
ley, and others—he pointed out their errors, and 
Inaintained that in none of them was a perfect 
standard of ethics to be found. ‘Ihis was yet to 
be set forth. Even Christianity, though of Divine 
origin, was defective, from the imperfection of hu- 
man language and the weakness of the human 
understanding ; whether viewed abstractly or in 
the lives of its ministers and disciples, it fell short 
of the desired completeness. All these points 
were elaborated with considerable ability — the 
massacres of Protestants by the Catholics, the 
horrors of the Inquisition, the persecution of 
Catholics by Protestants, the intolerance of sects 
towards each other, were brought up against the 
Bible as a standard of morals, on account of the 
different interpretations of it from which these 
dcts sprung. He referred to the Copernican sys- 
tem of astronomy and the revelations of geology, 
48 overthrowing the Mosaic history; and to the 
doctrines of total depravity, atonement as a vica- 
rious sacrifice, and salvation by faith, as common- 
ly taught, as dogmas of the Priests and the 
Charch, and condemned them as unworthy of be- 
lief, in strong terms. 

__ Mr. Clay then attempted to state his own theory; 

in doing which, he exhibited plainly enough the 

truth of . <i’. : 
0 the old saying, that it is easier to tear 

Own en old edifice than to construct a better. 

His main idea was, that Benevolenée, directed by 

the lutellectual powers as monitors and guides, is 

Sufficient to direct human faith and conduct, and 

men to carry out into practice their two great 

uties—love to God, and love to man. The ab- 
8ence of all spirituality in his system, (if such it 
can be called.) the neglect of recognising the ne- 

Cessity of Divine influence either to create or en- 

Courage a disposition to do right in the heart of 

man, was fatal even to its plausibility. The lec- 

ture, as‘a whole, was illogical, inconclusive, and 

. most of his hearers, it cannot be doubted, high- 

y, unsatisfactory. It was relieved here and there 

Y some noble truths and fine illustrations, and 

at the evils of slavery his remarks were just and 

quent, Some of iis views on theological points 


vised the Pope to his recent measures, for they 
have created an agitation which must hurt Popery, 
for agitation always is a bad thing for Wrong and 
Bigotry. 

Last Sunday an address to the Queen was ex- 
hibited in all the Catholic Churches, supposed to 
have been drawn up by the Cardinal, and signa- 
tures were solicited. It expresses unbounded 
loyalty to the Queen, and declares that the recent 
movements of the Pontiff at Rome have merely 
reference to the spiritual, and have nothing what- 
ever to do with the temporal. But the fact is, ac- 
cording to the English constitution, the Queen is 
the spiritual head of the kingdom, as well as the 
temporal ; and there can be little doubt that, under 
the circumstances, the appointments of the Pope 
are insolent. At the same time, I cannot sympa- 
thize with the cry of the established church, for 
they only care for their own religious liberty. 
They are supremely selfish in this agitation, 
Only the other day, when a public meeting against 
the establishment of Popery was held in Isling- 
ton, Edward Miall was knocked off the platform 
because he wanted to ask the people assembled, 
which was the worse, for Popery to have is Arch- 
bishops in England, at its own cost, or for Epis- 
copacy to fatten itself upon millions of dissenters. 

Compare the character of Cardinal Wiseman 
with that of Henry of Exeter, the State-Church 
Bishop, and be sure that the character of the first 
will not suffer by the comparison, for the latter 
is one of the most intolerant religionists in 
Europe. 

The election of a Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity took place last week. The rival candi- 
dates were Mr. Alison, the historian, and Lord 
Palmerston, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Out of the four “nations” into which the stu- 
dents are divided, two gave their vote for Mr. Ali- 
son and two for Lord Palmerson ; the former how- 
ever, has a majority of individual votes. The 
casting vote lies in the hands of Mr. Macaulay, the 
late Lord Rector, and it is generally supposed that 
he will vote for Mr. Alison, out of compliment to 
him as a historian, and because he received a ma- 
jority of the individual votes. The historian is 
the candidate of the Conservatives, and Lord Pal- 
merston of the Liberals, but the election denotes 
nothing of the state of public opinion, for the young 
students care very little for the politics of their 
favorite ; and if they did, they are not the repre- 
sentatives of public opinion across the border. 

A Dahoman Priacess has recently been pre- 
sented to the Queen by Capt. Forbes. She was 
given to him by the African King of Dahomey, 
who became possessed of her in a late war with 
some nation in Africa, and would have sold her 
to the slave traders had he not respected her birth, 
and so put her under the car the gallant cap- 
tain, who has brought her to England. She is 
eight years of age, and is said to be extremely 
pretty, and Prince Albert and the Queen have 
taken her in charge, and will see that she is prop- 
erly educated. Already she has acquired quite a 
knowledge of the English language, and shows 
remarkable powers of song, and her future is very 
promising. i 

The churchmen of London are making prepa- 
rations to accommodate the great number of for- 
eigners, who will be in town next summer, with 
church-accommodation. The Bishop of London 
is quite active in the mater. 

The building for the Great Exhibition gets on 
finely. There are now two thousand men em- 
ployed upon it, and the noise of their labor is the 
music of the Park. Itis a singular fact that all 
the dimensions of the famous edifice are multiplies 
of cight—as for instance, 48, 56, 80, &c. Boxes 
and bales of goods and machinery for exhibition 
arrive daily in all the docks, and there will with- 
out doubt be, great as are the dimensions of the 
Crystal Palace, lack of room to accommodate 
one half of the applicants for exhibition. 

I have spoken of Cardinal Wiseman—the ex- 
citement against him is kept up throughout Eng- 
land with great zeal. A meeting was held an 
evening or two since in Liverpool, when the cel- 
ebrated Rev. Dr. McNeile attempted to make an 
address. Many Catholics had forced their way 
into the building, and kept up such a clamor that 
not a word could be heard of the gentleman’s 
speech, and a posse of poliggmen were obliged to 
be called in to restore 0; In the mean time, 
the Cardinal himself h a defence of him- 
self and the Pope. It is gthy document, and 
is written with great ability, but meets every- 
where with condemnation. 

The Earl of Carlisle, formerly Lord Morpeth, 
I see is going to deliver a lecture in Leeds on the 
United States. I have a strong curiosity to know 
what an English nobleman will say of the Repub- 
lic, and shall “ make a note of” his lecture. 

A massacre of Christians occurred at Aleppo 
on the 16th of October, accompanied by many hor- 
rible circumstances. In twenty-four hours a 
Christian population of 7,000 were rendered 
homeless, Women and children were driven into 
the streets, and horrible acts of cruelty perpe- 
trated against them. Several persons were mur- 
dered in cool blood, three churches burned to the 
ground, and five others plundered. The whole 
amount of property destroyed by the hordes of 
Moslems is estimated to be worth between four 
and five million dollars. The news of the mas- 
sacre reached here some time ago, and your read- 
ers probably are aware of it, but the exact truth 
in the matter has not been arrived at until within a 
day or two. Now, however, competent authority 
makes the above statements, and there can be no 
doubt that the massacre was & most disgraceful 
and uncalled-for proceeding, and for which the 
Governor of the Province is very much to blame. 







pacification of Holstein and Hesse. 


io, and in the opinion of those far more capable 
of judging than myself. The Prussian army has 
retires , or is retiring fast, from Hesse, but the 
two rival armies in their movements there came 
exceedingly near toa skirmish. It was only by 
& narrow escape that a collision was prevented. 
The Court of Vienna concedes to the Prussian 
Cabinet the non-recognition, de jure, of the old 
confederation, but the Frankfort Diet is to be the 
organ of that body de facto. Still Prussia has 
completely knocked under on one point, viz: the 
Note one 
fact—in Prussia, from the first, the Liberals have 
not been in favor of war with Austria. It has 
been the Conservatives who have blustered so 
much, and endeavored to bring about a state of 
war; 80 that it is very clear that liberty cannot 
expect much from a Germanic war. 

Hesse is quiet. In Holstein it is reported that 
the armies have consented to a cessation of hostili- 
ties for eight days. The Stadtholders have been 
advised by the Prussian Cabinet to disarm, and 
submit before the middle of December, or Prussia 
will not oppose the executionary measures of the 
Federal Diet. In the mean time, the Czar has 
recognised the Federal Diet. 

It is a little singular, but it is a fact, that the 
King of Wurtemburg is in the same position as 
the Elector of Hesse. He has been compelled 
to cai) upon Austria for help to support himself 
against his people. The day will come when, in 
such controversies between tyrants and peoples, 
the world will insist that no assistance be ren- 
dered to either party from any foreign power. 
The right of every nation or State to settle its 
own affairs will be asserted and maintained. 
France is very quiet. The message of the 
President seems to have pleased many. His man- 
ifest moderation will do him more good through- 
out France than all his champagne and biscuits. 
He is, however, the same to-day that he was 
yesterday, and knows very well that a mild, sin- 
cere profession of devotion to the best interests of 
France is his best policy at present. ‘ Abnega- 
tion of self” now, and “ abnegation” of the people 
by and by. 

Forty thousand troops of the class of 49 have 
been called out, and considerable dissatisfaction 
er by the Republican journals because 
of it. 

La Presse has been subjected to a fine of two 
thousand francs, and its conductor to an impris- 
onment of one year, for publishing a false Presi- 
dent’s message. This is a severe sentence, but it 
was too bitter a stroke st Louis Napoleon to go 
by unrewarded. One would not suppose that the 
President would relish such a pungent reminder 
of his hypocrisy or apostacy; he may yet, how- 
ever, be forced to sit down to a more unpalatable 
dish than that. Juuian, 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


Boston, December 6, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Everybody is engaged this week in discussing 
the President’s message and the accompanying 
reports. With the former, the Hunkerism of 
both parties is in raptures, of course. The Jais- 
sez faire doctrine is ever palatable with that wor- 
thy faction, from whatsoever source it comes. 

But one opinion seems to be expressed in re- 
gard to the Postmaster General, recommending, 
as it does, a reduction of postage. This is a 
measure on which the People have set their hearts, 
and have it they will; and although the reduc- 
tion proposed is not such as could be wished, still 
it would be hailed with pleasure, as preparatory to 
a still greater reduction. Two cents prepaid on 
the single letter must eventually be the rate of 
postage throughout the United States. The Peo- 
ple demand it; but if the present Congress will 
give us the reduction proposed by the report, of 
three cents prepaid, and five cents not prepaid, 
we may “compromise” for the present. 

Last week, Thanksgiving and the great Hu- 








miliation Meeting were the great events. Loud 
was the cackling in poultrydom, great the chuck- 
ling on State street. 

The “Coalition” met in considerable numbers 
at Faneuil Hall in the midst of a drizzling rain. 
The shibboleth of cottonocracy had gone forth 
and the faithful troops were on the ground, pre- 
pared with reverent genuflexions and sycophantic 
protestations, to appease the Southern Moloch. 
Whiggery and Locofocoism met in maudling em- 
brace, and stood, with uplifted eyes, to see Messrs 
Choate, Hallet, Curtis, &c.,save the Union! The 
“saving” process, as conducted by these gentle- 
men, was fully entitled to the dramatic criticism 
of being good acting. The bugbear of Disunion 
was duly paraded in all its terrors; the country 
was tottering, falling, and one course alone re 
mained, by which to avert the threatened ruin 
In one way the Union may yet be saved. But 
how? Bend your knees, ye sons of New Eng- 
land, and here, ye men of Boston, in full view of 
Bunker’s Hill, bow down your necks, receive your 
masters’ collars—give in your submission—-do 
homage to the monster Slavery—perform the ty- 
rant’s bidding, and all will yet be well! Such is 
a fair paraphrase of the doctrines which these 
gentlemen gravely strove to instil into the minds 
of Northern freemen! Truly, one could laugh 
at such subserviency, but all subjects are not suit- 
ed to comedy. 

On Wednesday evening, G. P. R. James, Eeq., 
lectured before the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion. His subject was “ The Anglo-Saxon race.” 
Mr. James took a“burvey of the race from their 
earliest history, so far as it is known, touching 
upon their manners, customs, laws, and character- 
istics, in different ages, and concluding with a de- 
scription of their condition at the death of King 
Alfred. The principal traits by which they were 
distinguished at this period from other nations 
were, according to the lecturer, their system of 
jurisprudence and their gluttony! The subject 
was well treated, but the time was too limited to 
do it justice. Dr. Orville Dewey, of New York, 
delivers the next lecture before the Association. 

The “ Poetry of Science” is the title of a nice 
little volume, by Robert Hunt, which has been 
lately republished in this city. The object of 
the author is to lead the mind, by the contempla- 
tion of Nature, “upto Nature’s God.” He pre- 
sents in a brief, condensed, and forcible manner, 
the various scientific facts of the present age, 
which bear upon natural phenomena, as seen in 
the different conditions of matter, and shows their 
mutual dependence and relations to the great 
system of the universe. This is one of those 
books that everybody ought to read. 

Rev. Matthew Hale Smith, recently dismissed 
from the pastoral charge of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, in this city, has been admitted to the 
practice of law in the various courts in this Com- 
monwealth. Mr.S. has been engaged for some 
months in the study of law with the Hon. Rufus 
Choate; and it is understood has signified, by a 
letter to the Clerical Association with which he 
has been connected, his withdrawal from the min- 
istry, and the reasons which have led him to adopt 
this course. 

The weather for several days has been change- 
able in the extreme, with prevailing east winds, 
however, and considerable rain. To-day a little 
snow is falling, and the air is as damp and chill 
as though we had a family party of icebergs for 
next. door neighbors. G.F. B. 


RESULT OF THE NEW YORK ELECTION. 


Areyiz, Wasuineton, Co, N. Y., 
November 29, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: Now that the result of the recent 
election held in this State is known, and the suc- 
cess or defeat of the different candidates is defini- 
tively settled, it may not be amiss for honest and 
patriotic electors to review the past, and examine 
why a portion of each ticket of the Whig and 
Democratic parties is elected. It is not to be de- 
nied that the various candidates composing the 
State tickets of both parties were and are strong 
and influential men. Neither is it to be denied 
that since the union of the Democratic party, 
(basing our estimate upon the vote of 1848) the 
Democrats, as @ party, have in the State a major- 
ity of ten to twenty thousand over the Whigs. 
May not the question, then, with some propriety 
be asked, why Horatio Seymour, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, a man of acknowledged 
ability and influence, and who, though belonging 
to the Hunker portion of his party, holds a con- 
ceded popularity with the Democracy, is defeated, 
and Washington Hunt, the Whig candidate for 
Governor, elected. Indeed, the question has been 
asked, editors have attempted answers, letter-wri- 
ters have exhausted words and brains in efforts to 
solve the problem, and “still there is room for re- 
marks.” It will be remembered by all in any, 
wise conversant with political affairs for the past 
few months, that at the Whig State Convention 
there were forty “distinguished men,” who are 
supposed to act by authority of the present Na- 
tional Administration, that chose to take umbrage 
at the proceedings, and bolted the Convention. 
That bolt has been commented on, and the “dis- 
tinguished gentlemen” are properly appreciated. 
But it may perhaps with fairness be premised that 
Mr. Hunt and Mr. Seymour started in the can- 
vass, notwithstanding the bolt in the said Con- 
vention, with equal chances of polling their party 
vote, which of course, according to the above esti- 








Y matters are at & stand-still. There 








n : 
is not very much danger now of war, in my opin- 


election. It is conceded, likewise, that there was 
no change for or against the said candidates, until 
the writing of Mr. Hunt’s letter to the Hon. 
Francis Granger, (upon which you have an edito- 
rial in the Era of October 24th,) which undoubt- 
edly had the tendency to cause the extreme radi- 
cals of his own party to withhold their votes from 
him, without gaining any aid either from the lib- 
eral or conservative portion of the Democracy— 
thus enhancing still more the prospects of Mr. 
Seymour’s election. From this time, a general 
quiet seemed to prevail in politics, when, just on 
the eve of election, was held in the city of New 
York the great Union Coalition Cotton Meeting, 
got up upon force-pump principles, and under the 
guidance and control of the Hunker portion of 
the Democracy and the proselytes of the “ distin- 
guished gentlemen” above mentioned. The pro- 
ceedings of the meeting are known to the world ; 
its effects have not been so properly estimated. 
There can be no doubt that the immediate ob- 
ject of the meeting was to defeat every candidate, 
on either ticket, true to the North on the slavery: 
question, and its ulterior object to defeat Mr. 
Hunt in any event. The former was openly 
avowed ; the latter, though artfully concealed, 
was 80 understood by the country at large. When 
the news spread throughout the State, that Mr. 
O’Conor—than whom, | learn, no man was more 
active at the Democratic State Convention, or 
more honorably bound to support its candidates— 
and others of his caste, were under contract with 
the “Silver Greys” to defeat a portion of the 
Democratic ticket, objectionable to them. And 
when it was further learned, that by this same 
meeting Mr. Hunt was branded as an Abolition- 
ist, and his defeat one of the terms of the agree- 
ment, there was a firm determination in the “ru- 
ral districts” that these things should not be. 
Now came the reaction through the country in 
favor of Mr. Hunt, who was heralded as opposed 
by the conservatives of both parties, and the pro- 
slavery influence of the city of New York. An 
appeal to the electors of the country was made— 
it was all-powerful, irresistible. There was no 
time for a counteracting movement, and the mer- 
est tyro in rural politics plainly saw the prospect 
of Mr. Hunt’s election was increased by the hold- 
ing of said meeting. The result is now known; 
and, so far as New York city is concerned, figures 
show at least one thing—how mutch better the 
Hunker Democracy kept the terms of the bargain 
than the “Silver Greys.” Mark: Hora‘io Sey- 
mour, Democrat, leads Mr. Hunt in the city one 
thousand votes; while Mr. Cornell, “Silver 
Grey ” Whig, and candidate for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, leads Mr. Church, Radical Democrat, his 
competitor, in the same city, five thousand votes. 
Yet Mr. Hunt succeeds in the State by some two 
hundred and fifty votes, and Mr. Church has a 
majority over Mr. Cornell in the State that num- 
bers thousands. It appears, further, that not one 
of the candidates on the State ticket sustained by 
the Cotton party of the city of New York is elect- 
ed, except Mr. Mather, for Canal Commissioner. 
What, then, is the natural solution of these 
facts?- Simply that the electors of the State un- 
derstood this pro-slavery meeting movement, and 
saw through the designs of the managers thereof, 
and determined in their power to defeat the coa- 
lition. The returns of the country plainly show 
this, and every one attendant upon the polls in 
the “rural districts” knows what intense interest 
was manifested by electors to wipe their tickets of 
every cotton coalition, pro-slavery candidate. 
Political editors may base the result of the 
election upon the Anti-Rent vote, which may in- 
deed have had its effect; but that it is the cause 
of the present state of affairs in politics is firmly 
denied. The electors of the North are a reading 
people—the masses are intelligent upon political 
principles, the present attitude of parties, and 
the position of distinguished men in the nation— 
principles of human freedom and liberty are 
abroad in our midst, and are strongly implanted 
in the bosoms of our citizens—party strings are 
loogening, the power of wire-pullers, political 
demagogues, and of mass meetings, is gone—votes 
are now cast intelligently and understandingly, 
and with caution. This is earnestly believed to 
be the true reason of the present state of things; 
and, while there is at this time in the Northern 
States no party organized as an Anti-Slavery 
party, it is believed there is w stronger anti- 
slavery feeling existing in the public mind of the 
North than at any time heretofore. Slavery may 
for a time yet control the action of our National 
Legislature, wield the power of our National Ad- 
ministration, and exert an influence in its favor 
in some localities of the North; still it is submit- 
ted, if the recent defeat of Mr. Buel in Michigan, 
the electlon of Horace Mann in Massachusetts, 
and the result in the Empire State, might not be 
a lesson fraught with instruction to some of our 
aspirants for public favor and distinguished place. 
Respectfully yours, —. 


——=— 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


A variety of disorganizing resolutions has 
been offered in the Legislature of the State of 
South Carolina. Some of them are thus epito- 
mized by a contemporary : 

“ First, for calling a Convention of the People; 
second, for non-intercourse with those States 
which have laws affecting the right of recapture 
of slaves; third, declaring it the right and duty 
of the slave States to recede from the Union; 
fourth, declining to fill the vacancy in the Senate 
occasioned by the death of Mr. Calhoun; fifth, 
declaring it degrading to the Southern States to 
hold further intercourse with the North, and re- 
questing Senator Butler and the Congressmen 
from that State not to take their seats until fur- 
ther instructed; sixth, for receiving the State’s 
portion of the land money, under the act of 1841, 
to be applied to strengthening the military de- 
fences; seventh, instructing the Governor to in- 
quire into the purpose for which additional troops 
have been ordered to Charleston.” 

These resolutions were all laid on the table for 
further consideration, except the last named, 
which was adopted. 





ident’s organ, who may see proper to discharge 
his duties to his constituents, according to his 
own sense of right. We are assured by & candid 
spectator that Mr. Giddings was listened to with 
marked and respectful attention. 


o_—_— 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


Nothing was done worth naming in Congress 
last Tuesday. 

In the House, several attempts to do business 
failed. ‘The friends of the River and Harbor bill 
tried to get it up, but were defeated by a tie vote, 
the casting vote of the Chairman (Mr. Strong) 
being given against them. Mr. Potter made an 
effort to call up the bill reducing letter postage, 
but was defeated—a majority seeming to think 
that, so long as they can get their letters free, it is 
unimportant how heavily the people are taxed. 
The Senate passed two or three private bills, 
and then went into Executive session. 





i> We have been furnished with the follow- 
ing from one who knows. It exposes one of the 
tricks of the Union to keep up agitation, while 
pretending to abhor it—Ed. Eva. 


SPOOKS, GHOSTS, AND HOBGOBLINS. 


Nothing exhibits the trembling and fear of the 
advocates of slavery more than the stories of mere 
imaginary phantoms. 

The Union of Monday has an article setting 
forth the circumstances in detail of a Free Soil 
caucus saia to have been held on Saturday even- 
ing by the Free Soil members of Congress. The 
editor gives us the initials of those who he said 
attended, and even tells us of one who did not at- 
tend ; and even the proceedings of the supposed 
caucus are stated. Now, we are authorized to 
say that no such caucus was held, or even thought 
of, by a single Free Soil member of Congress. 


PRESIDENTIAL CALLS. 


We understand that the President receives 
morning calls on business from 10 to 12 o'clock 
each day ; and that he and his lady receive calls 
of ceremony on Tuesday from 12 to 2, and Fri- 
day evening from 8 to 10 o’clock, of each week. 








Boston Municipat Exvection.—At the election 
held in Boston yesterday for mayor, John P. Big- 
elow, Esq., the Whig candidate, was elected by 
two thousand majority over his opponent, Charles 
B. Goodrich, Esq. 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS — SECOND SESSION. 


Wepyespay, December 4, 1850. 
SENATE, 

Mr. King, the President pro tem., announced the 
Committees, having merely revised them, filling 
vacancies, &c. He also laid before the Senate the 
report of the Treasurer of the United States. 

Some unimportant petitions were refered ; after 
which, the Senate proceeded to the election of a 
Chaplain, and elected the Rev. Mr. Butler, who 
was Chaplain at the last session. 

A resolution was adopted, which was submitted 
by Mr. Hale the day before, calling upon the 
Secretary of War for a report of proceedings of 
a court-martial at Fort Constitution, in New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Benton, pursuant to previous notice, intro- 
duced a bill to grant to the State of Missouri, for 
purposes of internal improvement, a quantity of 
land, which, added to the quantity heretofore 
given to that State, shal make it equal to any 
other State. It provides for a grant of 2,672,270 
acres, one-fourth of which is to be used for the 
purpose of constructing a railroad from St. James 
to the western frontier, to be the first link on 
the chain of the great Pacific railroad. 

Mr. Sturgeon of Pa. gave notice of a bill to 
establish an Agricultural Bureau. 

Several reports from committees at the last 
session, adverse to memorials, were taken up, and 
in nearly every case agreed to. 

A message from the House was received, an- 
nouncing the decease, some time since, of the Hon. 
Chester Butler, a member of that body. 

Mr. Cooper delivered a few eulogistic remarks, 
and the usual resolutions were passed. 

A motion by Mr. Walker, to furnish the Com- 
missioner of Patents five hundred copies of the 
Patent Office Report, after some conversation was 
postponed till to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The death of Hon. Chester Butler was announc- 
ed. Mr. Chandler of Pennsylvania paid a tribute 
to the memory of the deceased, the usual resolu- 
| tions were passed, and the House adjourned.’ 











Tuvurspay, Decemser 5, 1850. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Miller of New Jersey, Mr. Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, and Mr. Butler of South Carolina, took 
their seats. 

Ongmotion of Mr. Hamlin, from the Committee 
on Printing, it was ordered that the President’s 
message and accompanying documents be printed 
in two parts. 

The several portions of the President’s message 
were referred to the appropriate committees. 

Without transacting any business, the Senate 
adjourned over till Monday. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


On motion of Mr. Jones, the Speaker was di- 
rected to appoint the standing committees. 

On motion of Mr. Robinson, a resolution was 
adopted for the appointment of a select committee 





tlebaum were the most amusing. They set forth 
that South Carolina ought to secede from the 
Union, but would remain in it for the purpose of 
securing the codperation of other States! 


oO 


UNION MEN IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


disorganizing measures seems to have been only 
apparent. A Union paper has lately been started 
in the State, and her most eminent politicians 


cession. General Hamilton, of Nullification mem- 
ory, Messrs. Greyson, Petigru, Waddy Thomp- 
son, and Joel R. Poinsett, have severally issued 
powerful manifestoes in favor of maintaining the 
Union. Mr. Poinsett, speaking of that wild ab- 
straction, a Southern Confederacy, says: 


“Such a Confederzoy would present no barrier 
against the attacks of the Abolitionists of all the 
world. The sympathies of civilized Europe are 
against our institutions, and if they be not pro- 
tected by the Constitution and the much-despised 
Union, our slaves would not be worth ten years’ 
purchase. In such a Confederacy, how many 
causes of discontent would occur! How could 
we, with our habits of eternal agitation, be satis- 
fied with our station init? Oar relative import- 
ance in the Southern Confederacy would dimin- 
ish every year, unless we could change our habits 
altogether ; and instead of devoting all our ener- 
gies to political agitation, as we have done for the 
last twenty years, turn our minds to the promo- 
tior. of commerce, manufactures, and easy commu- 
nications by land and water, from the interior to 
the coast. But, under the lead of South Caro- 
lina, such a Confederacy will never be formed. 
We are unfortunately not renowned for our wis- 
dom or prudence, and our invitations and our 
taunts will be alike in vain to drive our sister 
States into measures of violence for the past. 
What the future may bring forth, time will 


show.” 
_———_>——_. 


MR. GLDDINGS. 

Inthe House of Representatives, yesterday, 
this amiable gentleman, while the motion was 
pending to refer the President’s message, took 
occasion to relieve himself on the Fugitive Slave 
law. He made a violent and vituperative sitack 
upon the President; averred that there isa law 
higher than the Constitution, by virtue of which 
he declares himself absolved from its obligatious. 
He announced that his people would not aid in 
executing the Fugitive Slave law; and that he 
was glad that the President had himself enlight- 
ened the country as to his views on the subject, 
which the Whig orators and presses had misrep- 
resented. 

The object of Mr. Giddings was to get up an 
excitement; but he utterly failed. He was re- 
ceived with scorn and contempt by the House, 
and no man will probably venture to renew the 
experiment. The House at once voted to termi- 
nate the debate, and proceeded to act upon the 
resolutions for referring the message. 

It may be that. some one may be found in the 
House or Senate emulous of sharing the enter- 
prise of Mr. Giddings. We hope that no one 
will thus provoke the execrations of the country ; 
but if he should, it will be punishment enough 
for him to go down to posterity linked in undy- 
ing infamy with this open advocate of rebellion 
and treason.— Washington Republic—(the Presi- 
dent’s organ.) s 

We publish this merely that the friends of 








mate of the numerical force of the two parties, 
would give Mr. Seymour the best chance of an 


freedom may see the kind of blackguard denunci- 
ation every man is to be subjected to by the Pres- 


The resolutions submitted by General Quat- | 


The unanimity of South Carolina in favor of | 


are coming out openly against Disunion or Se- | 


of five, to consider and report what further legis- 
| lation was necessary to the execution in a reason- 
| able time of the Bounty Land law of the last ses- 
| sion. 

Mr. Schenck offered a resolution, which lies 
over, to instruct the Committee of Ways and 
Means to report a bill making an appropriation 
enabling the President to fit out the Pennsylvania 
ship-of-the-line, to convey works of art, Xc., to 
the World’s Industrial Exhibition. 

The House then adjourned. 





Monpay, Decemuer 9, 1850. 
SENATE. 

Messrs. Green and Yulee took their seats. Re- 
| ports from the General Land Office, the Com- 
| missioner of Pensions, and the Comptroller of the 
| Treasury, were laid before the Senate. A mes- 
sage was received from the President, transmitting 
a note from the Mexican Minister in relation to 
the incursions of Indians from the United States 
upon Mexico. Refered tothe Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

Notices of numerous bills were given. Mr. 
Dayton presented the memorial of citizens of the 
District of Columbia for the establishment of a 
lunatic asylum. 

Mr. Cooper presented a resolution, which lies 
over one day, calling upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the amount and value of various 
artices imported and exported during the last 
fiscal year. 

The bill from the last session, setting apart a 
certain portion of the public lands to the several 
| States, for the benefit of the indigent insane, was 
taken up, and made the special order for Wed- 
nesday the 18th. 

A bill providing fr the purchase and distribu- 
tion among the several States of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, was laid upon the table— 
yeas 24, nays 19. 

The Senate went into Executive session, and, 
after some time spent therein, adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

The Standing Committees were announced by 
the Speaker, and the Chairmen are the following : 

Committee of Elections—Mr. Strong of Penn- 
sylvania, (Chairman ) 

Committee of Ways and Means—Mr. Bayly of 
Virginia, (Chairman.) j 

Committee of Claims—Mr. Daniel of North 
Carolina, (Chairman ) 

Committee on Commerce—Mr. McLane of Mary- 
land, (Chairman.) 

Committee on Public Lands—Mr. Bowlin of Mis- 
souri, (Chairman.) 

Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads—Mr. 
Potter of Ohio, (Chairman ) 

Committee on the District of Columbia—Mr. Inge 
of Alabama, (Chairman ) 

Committee on the Judiciary—Mr. Thompson of 
Pennsylvania, (Chairman.) 

Committec on Revolutionary Claims—Mr. Saw- 
telle of Maine, (Chairman.) 

Committee on Public Expenditures—Mr. Johnson 
of Tennessee, (Chairman) ! 

Committee on Private Land Clains—Mr. Hall of 
Missouri, (Chairman ) 

Committee on Manufactures—Mr. Peck of Vir- 
ginia, (Chairman.) 

Committee on Agriculture—Mr. Littlefield of 
Maine, (Chairman.) c : 

Commitiee on Indian Affairs—Mr, Johnson of 
Arkansas, (Chairman ) ’ 

Committee on Military Affairs—Mr. Burt of 
South Carolinia, (Chairman.) 

Committce on the Militia—Mr. Peaslee of New 
Hampshire, (Chairman) 

Committee on Naval Affairs—Mr. Stanton of 
Tennessee, (Chairman.) 

Commitee on Foreign Affairs—Mr. McClernand 
of Hlinois, (Chairman.) __ 

Committee on the Tervitories—Mr. Boyd of Ken- 
tucky, (Chairman.) 








Committee on Revolutionary Pensions—Mr. Waldo 
of Connecticut, (Chaizman.) 

Committee on Invalid Pensions—Mr. Leffler of 
lowa, (Chairman.) 

Committee on Roads and Canals—Mr. Robinson of 
Indiana, (Chairman.) 

Committee on Patents—Mr. Walden of New 
York, (Chairman.) 

Committee on Public Puildings and Grounds—Mr. 
Stanton of Kentucky, (Chatemen.) 

Committee on Revisal and Unjinished Business— 
Mr. Cobb of Alabama, (Chairman.) 

Committee on Accounts—Mr. Mason of Ken- 
tucky, (Chairman.) 

Committee on Mileage—Mr. Fitch of Indiana, 
(Chairman ) 

Committee on Engraving — Mr. Hammond of 
Maryland, (Chairman.) 

Joint Committee on the Library of Congress—Mr. 
Holmes of South Carolina, (Chairman ) 

Committee on Expenditures in the State Depart- 
ment—Mr. Bingham of Michigan, (Chairman.) 
Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
ment—Mr. Caldwell of Kentucky, (Chairman) 
Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
—— Mr. Dimmick of Pennsylvania, (Chair- 
man. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment—Mr. Holladay of Virginia, (Chairman.) 
Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office De- 
partment—Mr. Thompson of Iowa, (Chairman.) 
Committee on Expenditures on the Public Build- 
ings—Mr. Beale of Virginia, (Chairman.) 

Committée on Enrolled Bills—Mr. Wildrick of 
New Jersey, (Chairman.) 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, when Mr. Bayly offered 
the usual series of resolutions for the reference 
of the several portions of the President’s mes- 
sage to the appropriate committees. 

Mr. Giddings offered an amendment, viz: 
“That so much of the said message as relates 
to our domestic policy be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary.” He said that he did 
not anticipate that the message that would be 
considered to-day, therefore he had not prepared 
himself to enter into an investigation of it. 
There were some things in the message which he 
heartily approved of, such as its general charac- 
ter, its boldness, and its patriotic frankness. It 
was due to that functionary to say, that they are 
such as can be understood. There was no decep- 
tion or uncertainty in any portion of the message. 
This much he most cheerfully accorded. That 
relating to our domestic policy was the most in- 
teresting part of it. The President tells Con- 
gress— 

“ My opinions will be frankly expressed upon the 

leading subjects of legislation ; and if, which I do 
not anticipate, any actshould pass the two Houses 
of Congress which should appear to me unconsti- 
tutional, or an encroachment on the just powers of 
other departments, or with provisions hastily 
adopted, and likely to produce consequences inju- 
rious and unforeseen, I should not shrink from 
the duty of returning it to you, with my reasons, 
for your further consideration.” 
He (Mr. G) referred to this to say that it was 
frank and open. The President has seen fit to 
reverse the order of the party which brought him 
into power, and divested himself of all the tram- 
mels which it threw around him in relation to the 
veto. And he avows the sentiment as to the ex- 
ercise of that power as strongly as it was con- 
tended for by Jackson, Tyler, and Polk. This 
frankness I approve, and { only regret that it 
should have been disguised before the Presiden- 
tial election, and revealed afterwards. In the 
campaign of 1848, we were told that no law was 
to be vetoed by the President. I recollect that a 
Senator of Ohio, [Mr. Corwin,| now in the Cabi- 
net, so informed the People of that State, with a 
view of inducing them to vote the Whig ticket. 
He spoke about the abuse of the veto power, and 
said that this was to be put down forever. But 
the President has divested himself of the tram- 
mels, and I shall undertake to show the object of 
his avowal. If you look to the latter part of the 
message, no doubt remains. The Fugitive Slave 
act is to remain on the statute book, and he re- 
gards it as necessary ; and if a bill shall be passed 
for its repeal, he will interpose the veto. This 
frankness is commendable, and is worthy of that 
high functionary of our Government. 

In another portion of the message he says that 
it is the duty of the President to see that the laws 
be faithfully executed. Why is Congress thus 
informed? It was well understood that at the 
last session a law, called the Fugitive Slave act, 
was passed, under the operation of the Previons 
Question, and by silencing the voice of the free 
States. And now, after some difficulties have 
been encountered, the President says that the 
law shall be faithfully executed! For myself, I 
shall regard such language as a menace. It is 
that the People of the North shall submit to the 
dictation of the law, or the President will call 
upon the military forces to execute it. The re- 
mark is unworthy of the President, to menace 
freemen. However, in the nineteenth century, 
freemen are not to be governed by swords and 
cannon, but by law. Let me say that the act can- 
not be enforced by sword, bayonet, and cannon. 
It is due to the President and our brethren of the 
South, and to the world, that it should be known 
and understood that the act never has been, is 
not, and never can be enforced. The President 
has not the power to enforce the law; and I mean 
what I say When the law commands the free- 
men of the North to leave their workshops and 
dwellings, to give chase to fugitives, to put iron 
on their limbs and return them to bondage, I say 
that it is not in the power of the President, nor 
his army and navy, to force them to do lt. 

The Committee rose ; the House agreed to ter- 
minate debate instantly on going again into Com- 
mittee. It then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and after some 
remarks from Mr. McClernand of Illinois, de- 
nouncing Mr. Giddings’s speech as seditious and 
treasonable, and a few remarks from other mem- 
bers, the resolutions of Mr. Bayly, with some 
amendments, were concurred in. They were then 
reported to the House, and adopted. 

The House, without the transaction of further 
business, adjourned. 
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DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, December 9, 1850. 

Flour dull—$4 62 a $468 for common brands; 
Southern, $5 a $5.121¢ ; Genessee, $5.0614. Rye 
flour, $3.68. Corn meal, $3.121¢. 

Wheat steady—Southern red at $101; Gene- 
see at $1.18; Canadian red at $1.05 a $1.10. Corn 
steady—at 64 a 65 cents for new mixed, and 69 a 
70 cents for old yellow. Oats, 40 a 43 cents. 
Rye, 75 cents. 

Provisions firm—mess pork at $10.68 a $10.75; 
prime, $8.68. Lard at 734 cents. The bacon 
market is firm. 





PuivapeLPuta, December 9, 1850. 

Flour quiet—at $475 a $482 for common 
brands ; extra do., $5.25. Corn meal, $2.75 Rye 
flour, $3.75. 

Grain steady—wheat at $1.02 a $1.05; white 
do., $109 a $1.12. Corn is steady—new white at 
56 cents, and yellow 60 cents. Oats, 38 a 40 cents 
Rye, 75 cents. 

Provisions steady—mess pork at $12 a $12.25; 
prime do., $9; bacon shoulders, 57g a 6 cents; 
sides, 614 a7 cents; hams, 7 a 914 cents; lard is 
firm at 8 a 81¢ cents. 

Wool is firm—sales of common unwashed at 25 
a 26 cents; washed at 36 a 38 cents. 





Battimore, December 9, 1850. 

Beef Cattle—at prices ranging from $1.75 to 
$275 per 100 Ibs. on the hoof, equal to $3.50 a 
$5 25 net, and averaging $2.25 gross. 

Hogs—at $5 a $5.25 per 100 lbs. They are 
brisk. 

Flour and Meal—Howard Street brands at 
$4.6214. Nothing done in City Mills. Corn 
meal, $3.121¢. Rye flour, $3 75. 

Grain—receipts small, good to prime red wheat 
at 98 cents a $1.03; white, $105 a $1.09; family 
flour white, $1.09 a $1.15. Rye, 75 cents. Corn 
steady ; new white at 50, and yellow at 53a 54 
cents. Oats, 35 a 38 cents. 

Provisions—a good demand. Mess pork, $12 a 
$12 25; prime, $9. No 1 beef, $9. Bacon—sides, 
7 a 734; shoulders, 534 a 6; and hams, 8 a 10 
cents. Lard, 73{ a 8 cents. 


MARRIAGE, 

Married on the 18th of November, at his resi- 
dence, Sallymount, Monroe county, Ohio, John B. 
Sparling, M.D. L.R.C.8S. I. L. A. H., to Miss 
Elizabeth Prenter, late of Tullamoore, Kings 
county, Ireland. 


OTSEGO AND HERKIMER FREE MISSION 
SOCIETY. 


The first Annual Meeting of this Society is to be held 
with the church on Jerusalem Hill, in the town of Liteh- 
field, Herkimer county, New York, on the last Sabbath in 
December. There will be a meeting for conference and 
prayer on the afternoon of the previous Saturday. Gzorcz 
G. Ritcuts was appointed to preach the annual eermon, and 
S. G. Jonzs his alternate. Speakers from abroad may also 
be expected. It is hoped that there will be a full attend- 
ance. Let all who love the cause of missions—all who love 
the slave—all who are disposed to obey God rather than 
man—all who are willing to suffer, if need be, for righteous- 
ness sake, be present. 

The Society is composed of members of different evangel- 
ical denominations. GEORGE G RITCHIE, 

Corresponding Secretary. 











RicuFigip, New York. 


COMMISSION STORE. 











.GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant,101 
Woon Wharf, Baltimor — ¢, Md, Deo.23.—1y 


Oy The subscribers to the Era in Cincinnati, as their 
terms expire, will be called upon by our Agent, Mr. John 
Kirman, to whom they will make payments, including post- 
age, as he settles the postage bills for all the packages of 
the Era sent to that place. The arrangements we have 
made there for the delivery of the paper have put an end to 
the complaints with which we were formerly troubled, 
and making the cost of the paper to the subscribers no 
greater than before, are very generally acceptable to our 
patrons. We hope to have an increase in our list in that 
place for the next volume. 





OAK HAT, BOSTON, 
Those wishing to purchase ciothing, at wholesale or retail, 
should not fail to call on G. W. SIMMONS, the proprietor 
of OAK HALL. He sells cheap, and farnishes excellent 
garments. 





ow FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
ishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
ofthe Water Cureand Phrenological Journals. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE NATIONAL BRA.‘ 


VOLUM€ V.—1851, 


Wasuineton, District or Convmaia. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; JOHN G, 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


T= NATIONAL ERA isan Anti-Slavery, Political,and 
Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 

prepared at all proper times to maintain, will serve to show 

the character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 

Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 

of our Republican Institutions: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 

high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency : 


That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawfal being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
ofone Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerons States and Territories stretch 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Canse of Human Progress ; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmcnies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its benefits, and threatens its 
stability: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of President in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still farther 
amended s0 as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General: 


That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 
That the public lands should be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be granted in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 
That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 
That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 
That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
ts d ded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 
In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly nse the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 
Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. . 
The Foreign CorresPonDENcs of the Fra is at least 
equal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 
The Lirerary Misce.iany of the Era is amply provi- 
ded for. Joun G. WuirttiER, the Poet, will continue Cor- 
responding Editor. By an arrangement with that popular 
writer, GRaAcE GREENWOOD, her services have been secnred 
for the Era exclusively, beginning on the first of January 
next. Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sournwortn, the American 
Novelist, who first became known to the public through the 
columns of our paper, has engaged to furnish a story for our 
new volume. 
Among other contributors we may name Dr. WiLL1amM 
Exper, the Hon. Henry B. Stanton, Martua Russet, 
Mary Irvine, ALice and Pu@se Carsy, and Mrs. H. B. 
Stowse—names familiar and attractive. 





prov 


Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall deyote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of a]l important reform 
movements and current events. 
Terms—two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 
Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. Clubs: five copies for eight dollars; ten copies for 
fifteen dollars. 
All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 

z GAMALIEL BAILEY. 
P.S. The volume always begins on the first of Jaouary. 


Wasuineoton D. C., November 28, 1850. 
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ADAMS HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS, 
REGULATIONS, 


GENTLEMEN are requested to enter their names upon 
\ A Register, at the Office, immediately upon their ar- 
rival. 

Gentlemen taking rooms will be charged from the time 
their names are entered, and noc deduction will be made for 
absence, unless notice is given at the Office 

Gentlemen are requested. on leaving their rooms, to lock 
the doors, and deposite the keys at the Office. 

Gentlemen who desire washing done are requested to in- 
form the clerk, stating the time they wish the same re- 
turned. 

Private parlors and fires, with all mea's and lunches sent 
to rooms, will he subject to an extra charge. 

Guests inviting friends to the table will please give notice 
at the Office before seating them. 

Gentlemen are req aested not to smoke in any of the halls 
or apartments above the Office. 

Regular boarders will be presented with their bills month- 
ly. No deduction will be made for absence less than one 
week; and itis expected that notice will be given of the 
same, at the time, to the clerk. 

Our patrons will confer a favor by giving notice of any in- 
atteution or disorder in the establishment. 

The Adams House is to be conducted upon the princ‘ples 
of Temperance, and all habits of drinking, gaming, or of 
otherwise immoral character, are prohibited upon the prem- 
ises, 

Social worship, in which all are invited to participate, wil 1 
be attended every evening in the drawing room, ata quarter 
past nine, the hour indicated by the ringing of the gong. 

Dec. 12—oly DANIEL CHAMBERLIN. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


yok gael OF No. 344.— Price, twelveand a haif 
cents. 
1. The French Wars of Religion. — Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 
Shamus O’Brien —Dub in University Magazine. 
. Grace Kennedy, concluded.—Jo. 
. The Mystic Vial, Part 2—Jb. 
. Divorce of Josephine—Rev J. 8. C. Abbott. 
. West Coast of lreland.—The Times. 
- Grave of O’Connell.—Jb. 
. Janius —Spectator. 
. Politics of Europe.—Spectator, Examiner, Times. 
“ A Correspondence, New Books, Poetry, and Short Ar- 
icles. 
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WasHinetor , December 27,1845. 

Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; bat this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension includes & portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmostexpansicnof the presentage. 


J.Q, ADAMS. 
Published weekly ,at six dollarc a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


ie For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-e-halfetreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
Wie B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law,Colambus,Obio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
usiness connected with the profession, ofall kinds pune- 
tually attended to. J 


WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Ae procuring Patents in the United States 

and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pro- 
they will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing # a distance may procure all necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form, 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense ofa 
personalattendance at Washington, by writing to thesub- 
scribers. 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail, 

Letters must be post paid. 

Officeon F street opposite the Patent Office. 
P. H. WATSON. 

July 18. E. S. RENWICK. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
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i Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Mannfacturer, 
Jan. 20, 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati,O; 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
REPORTS OF THE HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


JasriveEn.] 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


The number of mail routes within the United 
States, at the close of the fiscal year ending on 
the 30th of June last, was 5,590; the aggregate 
length of such routes was 178,672 miles; and 
the number of contractors employed thereon, 
4,760. ; ; 

The annual transportation of the mails on these 
routes was 46,541,423 iiiiles, at an annual cost of 
$2,724,426, making the average cost about five 
cents and eight and a hajf mills per mile. 

The increase in the number of inland mail 
routes during the year was 649; the increase in 
the length of mail routes was 10,969 miles; and 
the annual transportation of the year exceeded 
that of the previous year by 3,997,354 miles, at an 
increased cost of $342,440.. ' 

The mail service in California and Oregon 
having been irregular in its performance, an 
imperfectly reported to the Department, has not 
been embraced in the foregoing statements. 

There were, on the 30th of June last, five for- 
eign mail routes, of the aggregate length of 15,079 
miles, and the annual prive of the transportation 
thereon, payable by this Department, was 
$264,506 ; being an increase of $8,814 on the cost 
of the preceding year. 

There should be added to the cost of transporta- 
tion, as above stated, the expense of mail messen- 
gers, and local and route agents, (which expense 
is chargeable to the transportation fund,) and 
whieh for the last fiscal year amounted to 
$107,042; being an increase of $45,529 on the ex- 
penses of the mail messengers, and local and route 
agents, for the preceding year. 

The increase of our mail service for the last 
fiscal year, over the year preceding, was about 
9 4-10 per cent., and the increase in the total cost 
was about 12 7-10 per cent. 

The extent and cost of such service for the last 
year, its division among the States and Territo- 
ries, and its comparison with that of the preceding 
year, will more fully appear by the accompanying 
Report of the First Assistant Postmaster Gene- 
ral. 

The number of postmasters appointed during 
the year ending June 30, 1850, was 6,518. Of 
that number, 2,600 were appointed to fill vacan- 
cies occasioned by resignations ; 233 to fill vacan- 
cies oecasioned by the decease of the previous in- 
cumbents; 262 on a change of the sites of the 
offices for which they were appointed; 1,444 on 
the removal of their predecessors ; and 1,979 were 
appointed on the establishment of new offices. 

The whole number of post officesin the United 
States, at the end of that year, was 18,417. There 
were 1,979 post offices established, and 309 discon- 
tinued, during the year. 

The postmasters and other agents of the De- 
partment have, with few exceptions, performed 
their duties with fidelity and promptness, and 
maintained the credit of the Department for effi- 
ciency and usefulness. 

The failures of connection which have from 
time to time occurred on some of the routes, have 
caused much inconvenience and annoyance. It is 
hoped, however, that the renewed requirement of 
the returns of weekly and monthly registers of 
the arrivals and departures, by the postmasters, 
at the ends of each route, which are now regularly 
made to the Department, and the effivient action 
of the increased number of special agents, will 
render these irregularities less frequent. 

The gross revenue of the Department for the 
year ending June 30, 1850, was = - $5,552,971 48 
The expenditures of the year were  5,212,953.43 
Leaving as the excess of the gross 

revenue over the expenditures of 

the year, the sum of - - - 














340,018.05 








For a more detailed statement of the fiscal con- 
dition and affairs of the Department, you are re- 
spectfully referred to the report of the Auditor, 
hereto annexed. 

The new contracts for mail transportion in the 
northern section, composed of the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New York, made in the 
spring of 1849, showed an increase of annual com- 
pensation of $96,981 ; being an increase of more 
than eighteen per cent. upon the previous cost of 
that section. 

The new contracts made under the lettings of 
last spring for the western section of the Union, 
embracing the States of Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas, and the Territories, exhibit a still 
greater increase in the annual cost of transporta- 
tion in that section. 

This increase is estimated in the Contract Office 
at $236,696 per annum, being about 25 per cent. 
advance upon the annual cost of that section un- 
der the contracts in force up to the end of the last 
fiscal year. Of this, about 10 and four-fifths per 
cent. is attributable to the increase of service in 
that section, and about 14 and one-fifth per cent. 
to the increased rate of compensation provided for 
in the late contracts. 

The estimates upon this item, and that of the 
additional service yet to be ordered, are made 
upon very uncertain data. Indeed, the extent 
and cost of the mail service, as well as the reve- 
nues of this Department, are subject to constant 
fluctuations, and the best considered and most 
careful estimates can furnish-only a reasonable 
approximation to the actual results. 

The expenditures for the current year are es- 
timated at $6.019,809.90. 

To meet these expenditures, the Department 
must rely on the receipts of postages, the annual 
appropriation of $200,000 under the 12th section 
of the act of 1847, which has been before referred 
to, and the trifling appropriation made at the last 
session of Congress as a compensation for the 
transportation of the matter sent free through the 
mails under the act for taking the seventh census. 

Before giving an estimate of the revenue of 
the current year, it is proper to remark that no 
reliable estimate of the receipts from postage can 
be made. The increase for the year ending June 
30, 1847, was 11 27-100 per cent.; for the year 
ending June 30, 1848, only 7 43-100 per cent.; 
and for the year ending June 30, 1849, 14 20-100 
per cent.; being an average, for the three years, 
of 10 96-100 per cent.; and the increase for the 
year ending June 30, 1850, excluding the balances 
in favor of Great Britain was 14 5-8 per cent. 
It.is believed that the postages of 

the current year will show an 

increase over those of the last 

year of at least 11 per cent., 

















and amount to - = = $6,099,616.28 
Deduct British postages, estimat- 
edat - - - - - 145,000.00 
tas 5,954,616 28 
Add the appropriations for the 
franked matter of the Depart- 
ment and the appropriation for 
the postage of census matter - 212,000.00 
Making estimated revenues -  6,166,616.28 
From which deduct estimated ex- 
penditures - - - - 6,019,809.90 
$146,806 38 





The conveyance of correspondence between 
this and foreign countries and between the At- 
lantio and Pacific: portions of the United States, 
has become a large and important branch of our 
mail service. The means provided for this con- 
veyance consist of sixteen steamships now in act- 
ual service, with four more to be added under 
the existing contracts. Connected with this ser- 
vice is the land service across the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama, which is performed by the Government of 
New Granada, under a treaty providing a stipu- 
— compensation, according to the weight of the 
mails. 

The whole duty of the Government in regard 
to our correspondence with foreign countries is 
not discharged by simply providing and super- 
vising the means of conveyance. Arrangements 
should be made with the countries to which our 
steamship lines extend, to specify and secure mu- 
tual and satisfactory terms for the interchange of 
mails, and for the uninterrupted transit of our 
correspondence, in the mails of those countries, 
to the countries beyond. With Germany such 
arrangements have been already made. They yet 
remain to be adjusted with France; but the sub- 
ject is now in charge of our diplomatic represent- 
atives, and an early and favorable termination of 
their negotiations is anticipated. 

In respect to our correspondence with the West 
Indies and South America, some specific arrange- 
ment is desirable, and the early passage of a joint 
resolution of Congress, authorizing this Depart- 
ment to take measures to secure such an arrange- 
ment, is recommended. 

The mail service in California and Oregon, and 
especially in the former, is still in an unsettled 
state, and but partially reported, so that no satis- 
factory statement in regard to it can be submitted. 
Safficient time to communicate with the agent last 
appointed to take charge of the California service 
has not yet elapsed since his appointment ; but 
his report upon the present condition of the ser- 
vice in that State may be expected at an early day. 
In addition to the difficulties incident to the new 
and very peculiar state of affairs in that distant 
region, there are many that result from the want 
of proper experience and skill on the part of those 
to whom the management of postal affairs in that 

section of the country has necessarily been con- 
fided. The appointment of a Deputy Posmaster 
General and an Auditor to reside in California, 
as proposed by a bill reported at the last session, 
might aid in removing some of the difficulties, 
which would sever 





that service from the service in other parts of the 
Union, and is liable to many objections. It is 
therefore respectfully suggested, that improve- 
ment, system, economy, and efficiency, would be 
sooner introduced, if Congress should authorize 
the Postmaster General to send temporarily to 
the Pacific coast an officer of the greatest know- 
ledge and experience in mail a’ ents and 
in the principles and rules of the Department 
governing the making of contracts, for the pur- 
pose of being there associated with the local agent 
in organizing the service at the outset, and placing 
it on a proper basis for the future charge and 
management of such agent. If the local agent is 
to be continued in charge of the service, his salary 
should be increased to an amount better corres- 
ponding with the high prices prevailing in Cali- 
fornia. 

In view of the time required to communicate 
with Oregon and our newly acquired territories, 
the following modification of the post office laws 
is — recommended : 

1. That the contract and fiscal year for the 

Post Office Department, in respect to the service 
in California, Oregon, New Mexico, and Utah, be 
changed, and that it commence and end three 
months earlier than for the rest of the Union, so 
that the returns, accounts, and all other state- 
ments for the last quarter of the fiscal year in that 
portion of the Union can be made to the General 
Post Office in Washington, in time, after being 
duly audited, to be embraced in the annual re- 
ports submitted at the opening of Congress. 
2. That authority be given to the special agent 
in that country to open, at San Francisco, the 
dead letters returned from the offices in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, and there dispose of them, as 
is now done at the General Post Office, under 
such regulations and restrictions as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe. For this purpose a clerk, 
or clerks, with suitable salaries, should be allowed 
to the special agents. 

A considerable reduction of letter postage, and 
the adoption of a uniform inland rate, is desired 
by a large portion of the people of the United 
States. Interesting and able reports, recommend- 
ing different degrees of reduction, were made, but 
not acted upon, at the list session of Congress. 
The subject will doubtless again engage the at- 
tention of Congress at its approaching session ; 
and with an earnest desire that our rates of post- 
age may be reduced to the lowest point that is 
practicable without calling for a contribution from 
the Treasury beyond what should be paid for the 
transmission and delivery of the official and pub- 
lic correspondence, I recommend that the inland 
letter postage be reduced to three cents, the single 
letter, when prepaid, and be fixed at the uniform 
rate of five cents when not prepaid; and, also, 
that the Postmaster General be required to re- 
duce this prepaid rate to two cents the single 
letter, whénever it shall be ascertained that the 
revenues of the Department, after the reductions 
now recommended, shall have exceeded its expend- 
itures by more than five per cent. for two consecu- 
tive fiscal years. I alsorecommend that the post- 
age to California and Oregon be greatly reduced, 
and that the postage charged on other sea-going 
letters be made more simple and uniform. With 
the numerous rates now charged—some with and 
some without the addition of the inland rates— 
confusion and mistake are frequent and unavoid- 
able. I therefore recommend that twenty cents 
the single letter be charged on all correspond- 
ence to and from the Pacific coast, South America, 
the Eastern Continent and its islands, and points 
beyond either; and ten cents the single letter on 
all other sea-going letters, without the superad- 
dition of inland postage, in any case, excepting, 
however, all cases where such sea postages have 
been or shall be adjusted at different rates by 
postal treaty already concluded or hereafter to 
be made; and power should be given to the Post- 
master General, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the President of the United States, to 
reduce or enlarge the sea rates, with the view of 
making better postal arrangements with other 
Governments, or counteracting any adverse meas- 
ures affecting our postal intercourse with other 
countries. 

I also recommend that the provision which im- 
poses an additional half cent postage upon news- 
papers, sent more than one hundred miles and 
out of the State where they are mailed, be re- 
pealed, so as to leave the uniform inland postage 
on newspapers, sent to subscribers, from the office 
of publication, at one cent each. 

The postage upon pamphlets, periodicals, and 
other printed matter, (except newspapers,) may 
be simplified and somewhat reduced, with advan- 
tage to the Department. Two cents for the pam- 
phlet or periodical of the weight of two ounces or 
less, and one cent for every additional ounce or 
fraction of an ounce, is recommended as the in- 
land rate upon all pamphlets, periodicals, and 
other printed matter, (instead of the present rate 
of two and a half cents for the first ounce,) and 
one cent for every additional ounce, or fraction 
of an ounce. For the sea-going charge on such 
matter, and on newspapers, twice the inland rate 
to and from the points to which it is proposed 
that the letter postage shall be ten cents, and 
four times the inland rate where the letter rate 
is twenty cents, is deemed a just and proper rate. 
This would, in some cases, increase the postage 
on printed matter sent to the Pacific coast, and 
by our other sea lines, where the postage is not 
already fixed by postal arrangement; but the 
postage to California, as above proposed, would 
hardly equal the price now charged by private 
expresses for the conveyance of the same weight, 
in packages of less than one hundred pounds, to 
San Francisco. 

It will be perceived that the reduction pro- 
posed in the postage upofi printed matter is not 
large. The reason for the greater reduction of 
letter postage is found in the fact that the rates 
of postage upon printed matter are now exceed- 
ingly low, when compared with the letter rates. 
The average postage on letters is estimated at 
about three dollars and sixteen cents per pound, 
and on newspapers or pamphlets at about sixteen 
cents per pound. After the reductions proposed, 
the average inland postage on letters will be about 
$2.50 per pound when not prepaid, and $1.50 per 
pound when prepaid. 

The reductions in postage now recommended 
will, if carried out, reduce the revenues of the 
Department for the first three or four years. At 
the end of that period, the revenues of the Depart- 
ment, under the reduced tariff of postages, will 
probably again equal its expenditures. To meet 
the deficiency which must follow this reduction, 
the surplus revenues already accumulated may be 
first applied, and after these shall have been ex- 
hausted, an appropriation from the Treasury will 
be required, unless Congress shall deem it expe- 
dient to abolish the existing privileges of sending 
and receiving free matter through the mails, or 
to increase the annual appropriation now made 
to the Department, for the conveyance of a part 
of such free matter, to a sum equal to the reve- 
nues that would be derived therefrom, if all free 
matter were charged with postage. 

The continuance of the franking privilege—a 
privilege which may be properly considered as 
the privilege of the constituent rather than of 
the representative—may be dictated by an en- 
lightened public policy, and required by the pub- 
lic interests; and the same may be said of the 
privilege possessed by newspaper proprietors of 
sending and receiving exchange newspapers free 
of postage. But if these privileges are continued, 
it is respectfully submitted that this Department 
should be paid for the conveyance of the matter 
sent free under them, by an appropriation from 
the public Treasury, rather than by a tax on the 
private correspondence of the country. If asum 
equal to the postage which would be charged on 
all free matter, were it chargeable with postage, 
should be annually appropriated and paid to this 
Department, it is believed that such appropria- 
tion and the accumulated surplus revenue would 
enable the Department to sustain itself, notwith- 
standing the proposed reduction, or that the ap- 
propriation required would be so inconsiderable 
as to interpose no serious obstacle to the adoption 
of the measures now recommended. 

In case a reduction of postage shall be made, it 
is suggested that it should only take effect from. 
and after the 30th of June next, that it may go 
into operation at the commencement of the next 
fiscal year. This is desirable for the purpose of 
enabling the Department to present the fiscal re- 
sults of the reduction with clearness and accu- 
racy in future reports, and also for the purpose 
of giving time to prepare the forms, instructions, 
and blanks, which will be necessary in conse- 
quence of the change in the rates of postage. 


Any reduction of postage is likely to increase 
the labor, and reduce, for a time at least, the com- 
pensation of the several postmasters. It is there- 
fore recommended that power be given to the 
Postmater General to increase the rates of com- 
mission at the smaller offices, so as to insure the 
services. of competent and faithful officers. 

The term newspaper is not so fully defined by 
the existing laws upon that subject, as to enable 
the Department to decide, without embarrass- 
ment and difficulty, whether a particular periodi- 
calis or is not to be deemed a newspaper: and 
though various decisions in particular cases, have, 
at different times, been made in the Department, 
they have not relieved the question from perplex- 
— embarrassment. é 

ere was a manifest incongruity in the laws 
establishing the California aaktianip lines, in 
providing for a conveyance of the mails twice a 
month from New York, New Orleans, &c., to 
Chagres, and a conveyance of the same only once 
‘a mouth from Panama north along the Pacific 
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Soon after the close of the last seesion of Con- 
gress, my attention was called to this subject by 
@ memorial from the representatives in Congress 
from the State of California and Territory of 
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the Pacific portion of that important route. The 
contractors on the route had already so far yield- 
ed to the complaints and wants of the publio, as 
to take occasionally a second monthly mail; but 
for want of legal authority to make compensation 
for snch service, its performance had never been 
properly organized, It was voluntary merely, and 
only occasional. 

The action of the Department was urged in 
view of the provisions of the recent acts of Con- 
gress, making an appropriation for actual mail 
service performed, or to be performed, by mail 
steamers, but I did not feel at liberty to make an 
order which might divert a portion of that appro- 
priation to the payment of services not within 
the contemplation of Congress when the appro- 
priation was made. Anxious, however, to afford 
to the new State the requisite mail facilities, an 
arrangement was made with the contractor for the 
monthly mail, by which the additional service was 
secured, with the express understanding and 
agreement that the order therefor should create 
no liability of any kind against this Department 
or the Government; that the service authorized 
by such order should not be considered in fixing 
the amount of any compensation for mail service 
by ocean steamers, for which any appropriation 
had been theretofore made by Congress; and that 
the order for such service was subject to be re- 
voked, if Congress, to which alone the contractor 
was to look for an allowance of pay, should dis- 
approve of the same. The assent of the con- 
tractors to these terms was required and obtained 
as & condition precedent to the completion of such 
arrangement, It remains for Congress to adopt 
such measures, in regard to this subject, as may 
be deemed just and expedient. 

The locks and keys in use upon the mails of 
the United States have been now in service for 
many years, and the experienced officer of this 
Department, to ~ hose charge this branch of the 
service has been zommitted, recommends that the 
same be changed. I concur in this recommenda- 
tion, and shall ask that a sufficient appropriation 
for that purpose be made by Congress at the ap- 
proaching session. 

The publication of the list of post offices and 
of a new edition of the laws and regulations, for 
which an appropriation was made at the last ses- 
sion, has not been completed. The list of offices 
has been prepared, and its printing directed, but 
the printing of the new edition of the laws and 
regulations has not yet been ordered. The delay 
has been caused by the desire to await the action 
of Congress upon the bills affecting this Depart- 
ment, which were reported at the last session, and 
by the pressure of business which has hitherto 
prevented such a revision of the regulations as it 
was deemed expedient to make before the new edi- 
tion was ordered. 

The accommodations for the post office of this 
city are entirely unsuited to an office of its im- 
portance, and are decidedly discreditable to the 
Department and the country. Some improve- 
ments, lately authorized and now in progress, will 
afford partial and temporary relief, but other ar- 
rangements of a permanent character should soon 
be made. The rooms of this Department, also, 
are already unreasonably crowded, and additional 
rooms for: the officers and clerks of the Depart- 
ment, and of the ‘Auditor’s office, will soon be ab- 
solutely required. To afford suitable accommo- 
dations for these and for the City Post Office, it 
is respectfully submitted that the contemplated 
extension of the west wing of the General Post 
Office building should be authorized, and that the 
upper floors in such wing be assigned to the Au- 
ditor and his clerks, and that the first floor be de- 
voted to the use of the City Post Office. 

The laws regulating the action of this Depart- 
ment and its officers are numerous, were passed 
at different times, and contain many obsolete and 
conflicting provisions. An entire revision of these 
laws, and the passage of a single act con‘nining 
all the provisions of law relating to this Depart- 
ment, would aid all its officers in the discharge of 
their duties, and give greater ease, accuracy, and 
despatch, to its operations. Such a revision is 
respectfully suggested. 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my obli- 
gations to my assistants and the clerks in the De- 
partment, for the cheerfulness, zeal, and assiduity, 
with which they have labored in the discharge of 
their respective duties, and to renew the recom- 
mendation of my predecessors, that the Assistant 
Postmasters General be placed upon the same 
footing, in respect to their compensation, as the 
heads of bureaus in the other Departments. 

N. K. Hatt, Postmaster General. 

To the President. 





SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 


The report commences with a summary of the 
varied and important duties devolved on the De- 
partment ; alludes to the vagueness of the act of 
Congress which created it, and recommends fur- 
ther legislation to define with precision its duties 
and powers, and also to remedy the incongruity 
in the law in reference to its designation. 

It recommends the creation of the office of So- 
licitor of the Department, to decide questions of 
law upon appeals; his action to be subject, how- 
ever, in all cases, to the revision of the Secretary. 

The estimate of expenditures for the next fiscal 
year exceed that for the present $1,728,670 63. 
The causes of this excess the Secretary fully ex- 
plains. The endeavor has been to cover the whole 
amount of the probable expenditure for the fiscal 
year, so that there may be no néceasity in future 
for estimating for deficiencies, unless upow some 
unforeseen contingency. 

The whole number of persons now on the 
pension-rolls of the United States is 19,758. But 
of these many are probably dead. The whole 
number who have drawn pensions during the first 
and second quarters of the calendar year is 
13,079. The number of deaths reported within 
the last year is 845. 

The beneficiaries under the laws designed to 
provide for the soldiers of the Revolution and 
their widows, are rapidly passing away. But the 
number of pensioners under other acts has been 
considerably augmented in consequence of the 
war with Mexico. The whole amount expended 
for pensious during the past year is estimated at 
$1,400,000. 

The whole number of land warrants issued for 
services in the Revolutionary war is 12,588; in 
the war of 1812, 28,978; number of claims for 
land warrants and scrip in lieu thereof, for ser: 
vices in the Mexican war, 84,705. The number 
of claims already presented under the Bounty 
Land law of September last, up to the 5th of No- 
vember, was 9,418, and the number is increasing 
rapidly. It is estimated that the whole number 
of claimants will be about 250,000. It will thus 
be seen that this is by far the most important 
Bounty Land law that has ever been passed. All 
necessary arrangements have been made to insure 
its prompt and efficient execution. Forms and 
instructions have been prepared, and assurance 
given that every proper facility will be afforded 
‘tor the establishment of just demands under the 
law. Plates have been ordered to be engraved 
for printing the warrants. and every precaution 
has been adopted to guard against frand and for- 
gery. These plates will soon be completed, and 
there need be no delay in commencing the issue 
of the warrants. The warrants, having been de- 
cided to be not assignable, cannot be made avail- 
able to the holders until they have been located 
and patented. As this process will require consid- 
erable time, it is proper,in order to insure the en- 
joyment of the bounty by those for whomit was in- 
tended, that no unnecessary delay should be en- 
countered. To avoid this evil, the Secretary recom- 
mends that provision be made for the employment 
of two or more efficient clerks, and such tempo- 
rary assistance as may be required, from time to 
time, to investigate the claims of applicants. 

The report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office exhibits some very interesting facts. 
The surveys of the public lands have been pushed 
forward with commendable activity. The aggre- 
gate amount of land sold, located by warrants 
and otherwise disposed of in the ist, 24, and part 
of the 3d quarters of 1850, is 2,815,366.42 acres. 
The public lands have been a rich source of rev- 
enue to the Government, averaging about one and 
@ quarter millions of dollars per annum for the 
last fifty years, over and above all costs and ex- 
penses. Among the most prominent subjects 
claiming the attention of Congress, is the neces- 
sity of extending our land system over our pos- 
sessions on the Pacific. The appointment of a 
commission is recommended to adjudicate conflict- 
ing land claims in California. 

ith regard to the mineral lands, the Secre- 
tary recommends that they be divided into small 
tracts, and sold in fee simple to the highest bidder 
at public auction. The extent of the lots should 
depend on the apparent richness of the mines; but 
they should be small enough to afford persons in 
moderate circumstances an opportunity of hecom. 
ing bidders. 

Our relations with the Indians will demand the 
prompt attention of Congress. The annexation 
of Texas and the treaty with Mexico have added 
about one hundred and twenty-four thousand 
persons to our Indian population—many of them 
fierce in their disposition, and predatory in their 
habits. Agents have been appointed for the In- 
dian tribes of California and Oregon; and two 
special agents have been commissioned to codpe- 
rate with the resident agent in Texas in conciliat- 
ing the Indians of that State. Three commis- 
sioners have heen appointed under the same act, 
to accompany the Mexican Boundary Commis- 
sion, for the purpose of obtaining information in 
regard to the tribes on our Southwestern frontier, 
and, if possible, to establish friendly relations 
with them. It is to be regretted that no authority 
was conferred by law for the establishment of 
resident agents in New Mexico. The Indians of 
that country are the most savage within our 
boundaries. It is essential for the fulfilment of 
our treaty stipulations, as well as for the protec- 
tion of our own citizens, that agents should be 


sent among them, who can exercise a restraining 
influence over them. The necessity for this meas- 
ure has been painfully illustrated by the outrages 
committed upon our citizens travelling to and 
from Santa Fe,as an instance of which the attack 
upon Mr. White and his party is mentioned. 

The importance of a great national highway to 
the Pacific is considered in the report; aud the 
Secretary suggests the propriety of authorizing 
an immediate examination of the country, and 
such surveys as may be necessary to determine 
the practicability and probable cost of the work. 

The establishment of an Agricultural Bureau 
is recommended by the report. The purchase of 
a farm in the vicinity of the national metropolis, 
to be managed under the direction of the Bureau, 
has been suggested as an auxiliary in illustrating 
the best modes of culture. The Secretary adds 
that, if this idea be favorably received, Mount 
Vernon might with great propriety become a 
model farm, to illustrate the progress of that pur- 
suit to which the Father of his Country was so 
much devoted. 

Measures have been taken for securing the 
prompt execution of the act for taking the 
Seventh Census. The returns, coming in daily, 
give assurance that the census will be completed 
within the time limiting by law. The amount of 
valuable statistical information will exceed any- 
thing of the kind known in our past history. 

The joint commission for the survey of the 
Mexican boundary have doubtless assembled at 
El Paso, for the purpose_of running and marking 
the line thence westward to the river Gila. The 
new work will be pressed forward with the ut- 
most despatch. 

The Secretary agrees with his predecessor in 
regard to the perishable nature of the material of 
some of the public buildings. He recommends 
an appropriation for painting the Treasury build- 
ing. In regard to the Patent Office, he recom- 
mends that the entire exterior facing of the front 
be removed, and its place supplied by a veneering 
of white marble of the same quality as that used 
in the construction of the wings. Practical work- 
men have expressed the opinion that it can be 
done at small cost when compared with its benefi- 
cial results, and without endangering the security 
and stability of the walls. The immediate com- 
pletion of both wings of the Patent Office is urg- 
ed, for the accommodation of the Department of 
the Interior and the officers thereto attached. 

The introduction of a copious supply of pure 
water into the city of Washington is recommend- 
ed as essential to the health and comfort of the 
inhabitants and the security of the public build- 
ings against fire. 

Lastly, the Secretary recommends the improve- 
ment of the public grounds, by planting them with 
trees and shrubbery, and providing fountains, &c., 
as only second in importance to the supply of 
water. 





SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


The first column is devoted to a detail of the 
movement of our various squadrons during the 
year. Our flag has been respected and honored 
wherever displayed, and our commerce protected 
and made secure. 

The vessels of the Navy of the United States 
consist of 7 ships-of-the line; 1 razee ; 12 frigates ; 
21 sloops-of-war ; 4 brigs; 2 schooners; 5 steam 
frigates ; 3 steamers of the first class; 6 steamers 
less than first class ; 5 storeships. 

Of these there are in commission, 1 razee; 6 
frigates; 15 sloops-of-war; 4 brigs; 2 schooners, 
(coast survey ;) 2 steam frigates; 1 steamer of the 
first class ; 3 steamers less than first class ; 3 ships- 
of-the line, as receiving ships; 1 steamer, do.; 1 
sloop, do. 

There are also on the stocks and in progress of 
construction, but the work thereon now suspended, 
four ships-of-the line and two frigates. Five mail 
steamers now in use, and two others which are 
being built, can also be converted into war steam- 
ers when necessary. 

The United States have eight Navy Yards. 

The permanent stone dock at Brooklyn is nearly 
completed ; and the floating balance docks at Ports- 
mouth and Pensacola, and the floating sectional 
dock at Philadelphia, are expected to be completed 
during the ensuing year, and will augment our 
naval facilities three-fold within the next twelve 
months. 

The navy yard at Washington carries on a 
highly important manufactory of ordnance and 
ordnance stores, of anchors, chain cables, steam 
engines, and other fabrics of iron, and prepara- 
tions are in progress to erect there machinery for 
rolling copper, an establishment Jong wanted, as 
well on the score of economy as to furnish a bet- 
ter quality of rolled copper for sheathing vessels 
than can be obtained in market. 

Proposals have been invited for a sectional or 
floating dry-dock basin and railway on the Pacific, 
and the work is to be expedited with all practica- 
ble despatch. 

It is estimated that, independently of the public 
works, fixtures, machinery, &c., at the existing 
navy yards, the stores on hand for the construc- 
tion, equipment, and repair of the vessels are 
equal in value in round numbers to $6.500,000. 
The resources of the country, in timber, iron, 
copper, hemp, and every species of naval supplies, 
will enable these to be increased according to our 
necessities. 

The Secretary notices suggestions which have 
been made, that Government rely upon contracts 
with private citizens for the construction and 
repair of our vessels of war; but, for various rea- 
sons which he assigns, he prefers that such work 
shall be doneas at present, under the superintend- 
ence of Government officers. He treats at con- 
siderable length the question, what naval force 
do we require? and recommends 4 reduction to 
“60 captains, 30 commanders, 300 lieutenants, 
with corresponding modifications in the inferior 
grades.” It is left to Congress to decide whether 
the President or a board of officers shall designate 
the persons to be discharged. It is recommended, 
“to provide that, from time to time, as officers 
may decline in capacity for useful service, either 
from superannuation or from other cause, they 
may be retired from the active list, on terms both 
just and liberal.” 

In order to remedy a defect in “the disparity 
between the ages of subaltern officers and their 
grades, proceeding from the fixed numbers in each 
rank, and the failure to provide for any promotion, 
except in case of vacancy,” two methods have 
been suggested by officers of great merit and in- 
telligence: 

1. To reduce the number of midshipmen, s» as 
to furnish only so many as may be required to 
supply the higher grades as vacancies may occur. 

2. 'Toedagate a number equally as great as that 
now established, and to fix an age in every grade, 
upon the attainment of which, if no vacancy ex- 
ists for promotion, they may be retired from the 
navy to find employment in the merchant service, 
and supply a reserve corps, in case of war, of the 
most efficient character. 

The Secretary earnestly recommends, “ that the 
service itself be elevated by recognising by law 
the office of Commodore, and by the creation of at 
least two officers of the rank of Rear-Admiral,” 
one of the latter, when not on active duty, to be 
employed at the department itself, “in such su- 
pervision and direction of the personnel of the 
navy as might be assigned by the head of the De- 
partment, in analogy to the connexion of the 
General-in-Chief and the Adjutant General with 
the Department of War. 

He recommends that an efficient naval force be 
stationed in the Pacific, under the command of an 
officer of high grade, and assigns his reasons. It 
is proposed to attach steam propellers to our sail- 
ing vessels of war, to be used as occasion may re- 
quire; but he does not recommend a large addi- 
tion to this species of naval force under present 
circumstances. 

Of the four war steamers authorized to be 
built by the act of 1847, the Saranac only has 
been completed, and she is attached to the Home 
Squadron. 

It is contemplated to require several squadrons 
occasionally assembled together to manceuvre in 
fleets. The Naval Academy in Annapolis is in 
successful operation—and it is recommended that 
the President be authorized to make a few ap- 
pointments at large of midshipmen, “as a means 
of promoting youths of extraordinary promise, 
and of placing the sons of officers of the navy 
and army, who have little choice of residence, on 
a footing of equality with the other young men 
of the country in eligibleness for the naval 
service.” 

In consequence of the abolition of the punish- 
ment of whipping in the navy, without adopting 
any substitute, and thus leaving seamen to the 
severest penalties for offences heretofore punished 
by whipping, the Secretary advises, that “a com- 
mittee of Congress shall take the testimony on 
oath of respectable and experienced seamen, as 
well as officers, in reference to a proper code of 
discipline for the service, and espegially in regard 
to the discretionary punishments to be imposed 
by officers in command of single ships.” ; 

The report gives an account of several lines of 
mail-steamers with which Government has con- 
tracts, payments, &c., and recommends, “that a 
line for the transportation of the mails from San 
Francisco to Macao, Shanghai, or some other 
point in Eastern Asia, either by steamers or sail 
vessels, be also established. : 

The report refers to the operations at the 
National Observatory; the astronomical expedi- 
tion under Lieut. Gillis; the preparations for the 
publication of an American Nautical Almanag, 
by Lieut. Davis; the experiments of Professor 
Page in the application of electro-magnetism as a 
motive power ; the meteorological experiments of 
Prof. Espy ; experiments in gunnery, &c. 

A board of naval officers is engaged on the 
question of rank between officers of the military 
and civil branches of the navil service. 

The expenditures of the Department during 





the past year are $7,891,891 ; $2,368,169 of which 
were for special objects, The estimates for the 





year ending June 30, 1852, are for the naval ser- 
vice, including the marine corps, $5,900,621 ; for 
transportation of the mail, improvement of navy 
yards, & , $2,210,980—being less, by more than 
one million of dollars, than were the estimates for 
the present year. 

The Secretary suggests that the appropriations 
for the annual support of the navy be separated 
from those for fixed and permanent objects on 
shore, &c. ‘ 

The unexpended balance of the appropriations 
for all objects connected with the Department, 
on the 30th of June last, was $3,839 253, all of 
which will be required for outstanding obliga- 
tions. 

The Secretary commends to the attention of 
Congress, the reforms introduced in the supply of 
provisions by the efficient chief of that bureau, 
and his suggestions as to others to be effected by 
legislation ; and concurs in his recommendation 
that two hundred thousand dollars of the navy 
hospital fund be invested in stocks. 

The report closes by calling the early attention 
of Congress to the augmentation of the marine 
corps, as suggested by its chief. 





SECRETARY OF WAR. 


The aggregate strength of the army, including 
officers and men, and all the staff corps, is 12 927 ; 
but it is estimated that the number of men actu- 
ally fit for service, in consequence of sickness, 
deaths, desertions, and other causes, will fall short 
of the legal organization on an average of from 
thirty to forty per cent. 

Of the 12,927 officers and men, 7,796 are sta- 
tioned in or are under orders for Texas, New 
Mexico, California, and Oregon. 

It is believed our present military establish- 
ment is entirely inadequate to the wants of the 
country. 

The recruiting service has been actively pros- 
ecuted, and the protection of our frontier settle- 
ments steadily kept in view. Cavalry troops, it 
is believed, are the only troops that can put a 
stop to Indian depredations, and it is recommend- 
ed that one or more regiments of mounted men 
be raised. The propriety of arming and organ- 
izing into a kind of militia the inhabitants, (inclu- 
ding the Pueblo Indians,) under the direction of 
army officers, is suggested as a means of prevent- 
ing Indian depredations in New Mexico and 
Texas. This, however, is only a temporary ex- 
pedient, and it is urged that some system be 
adopted to induce the Indians to abandon their 
wandering life, and turn their attention to agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

Efforts are making to induce the few Indians in 
Florida to emigrate ; and, to prevent an outbreak 
in the mean time, a few companies of troops are 
stationed there. 

It is recommended that a force be sent against 
the Sioux Indians in Minnesota, who have made 
war on the Chippewas, after making a solemn 
treaty of peace through the agency of the United 
States agent and the Governor of Minnesota. 

Sites for naval depots and fortifications on 
the Pacific have been designated; and several 
surveys previovsly ordered have been completed 
or are in progress. 

The Military Academy is commended for its 
efficiency, and the recommendation for a retired 
list of army officers strongly renewed, as is also 
an-asylam for disabled and destitute soldiers, 

It is recommended that the Quartermaster’s 
Department, which employs about five hundred 
teamsters, be authorized to enlist such number 
as may be required, instead of hiring as at present, 
at a higher rate of pay than is allowed privates. 

The expenditures of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment for the year ending June 30, 1850, were 
$4,295,298 60; for 1851 they were estimated at 
$3 915,954, but it is now believed they will exceed 
this sum, though they will not equal those for 
1852, which are estimated at $4,950,000. Since 
1844, the cost of transportation for the army has 
increased about 1,500 per cent, in consequence of 
our increase of territory. It is, however, hoped 
that as our new settlements increase, and cultiva- 
tion extends in Texas and New Mexico, and min- 
ing becomes less profitable in California, these 
enormous expenditures will diminish. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH—Vol. II, 1851. 


A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 





MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 





The Friend of Youth will be issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object is to make the paper an attractive com 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim +o 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shali converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. It shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus incu'cating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations due to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our co'umns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. 

The first number of the 2d volume will be issued on the 
first of November, ensuing. 

The terms are—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

It is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., October 15, 1850. 


P.S. Postmasters are entitled to ten cents on every 
new subscriber they may forward—a small compensation for 
their trouble, but as large as the price of our paper will ad 
mit. Weare always indebted to their courtesy, and hope 
to be laid under still greater obligations. M. L. B. 





FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 
ONG & BYRN, No. 302 Baltimore street, corner of Lib- 
erty street, are now receiving and offer for sale on the 
most liberal terms an extensive and varied assortment of 

British, German, French, and Domestic Goods, adapted to 

the approaching season, consisting in part of— 

Cloths—blue, black, brown, green, drab, and assorted colors. 

Reaver Cloths—blue, black, and colored. 

Pilot Cloths—blue, black, gray, mixed, and gentia blue. 

Cassimeres—fancy and black. 

Doeskinsa—superior style and finish. 

Alpaccas—plain and figured black, mode, changeable, and 
fancy figured. 

Mohair Lustres—plain and figured, black and fancy colors. 

Delaines and Cashmeres—printed and plain colors. 

Coburg, Thibet and Lama Cloths. 

Green ¥aizes of various widths and qualities. 

Flaunels of various widths, qualities, and colors. 

Ginghams—fancy, black, and white. 

Prints—3 4, 7-8, and 4-4, foreign and domestic, neat and 
pretty styles. 

English and Domestic Long Cloths. 

Brown Cottons—3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6 4, 10-4, and 12-4—a gen- 
eral assortment. 

Ticks of various brands, and a great variety of other goods, 
all of which they offer as above, and most respectfully so- 
licit purchasers to call and examine their stuck. 

Aug 8—3m 


WESTERN COLLEG . — HOMEOPATHIC MED- 
cm 





Session of 1850-51. Chartered 1849. 
HE First Winter Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the First Monday of November, and continue 
four months. 
The Chairs of the Faculty are arranged as follows : 
STORM ROSA, M. D., Professor of Midwifery, and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 
LANSING BRIGGS, M. D., Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery. 
CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. M. D., Professor of lnsti- 
tutes and Practice of Homeopathy. 
LEWIS DODGE, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Medical Jurisprudence. 
HAMILSON L SMITH, A. M, Professor of Chem- 


istry. 

EDWIN C. WITHEREL, M. D., Professor of Anat- 
omy and Physiology 

JEHU BRAINERD, Professor of Physical Science. 

CHARLES W. BELL, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

The Charter of the Western College of Homeopathic Med- 
icine was granted by the Legislature of Ohio. dnring its 
session for 1819-"50. It confers all the rights and privileges 
usually possessed by Medical Collegesin the United States, 
and, unlike many Colleges, it exists independent of any 
other institution, haying in itself the power to confer de- 
grees, and possessing a common geal. 

The degrees are conferred by the Faculty and Trustees, 
upon the recommendation of the Faculty. 

The amount of fees for the full course will be $55. 
Matriculation fee, $5—to be paid but once. Demonst ator’s 
ticket, $5. Graduation fee, $20. Persons who have at 
tended two full courses of lectnres in other colleges are ad- 
mitted to the fall course in this Institution on the payment 
of $20. Graduates of respectable medical schools are per 
mitted to atten 1 the course on the payment of the matricu- 
lation fee only. 

Goon board, including room, light, and fuel, can be obtain- 
ed trom $2 to 2.50 per week. For further information, ad 
dress CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 

Dean of the Faculty. 
oF Cincinnati Times, Nati-nal Era, Ohio Statesman, 
Albany Evening Journal, Pittsburg Gazette, and Chicago 
Tribune, each publish to the amount of $10, and send bills 
to the oflice of the True Democrat and also forward a copy 
containing the notice to the Dean of the Faculty. 

f<vge- These papers will please call attention to the above 

editorially. ’ 


"BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 


No.3 Cornhill. 

THe National Era comes from Washington to this office 
a 4 F xpress ~~ ene by carriers in any part of 

e city proper, a & year, free of postage; sing! 
copies, six and a quarter centa. slgedagnere: ead 

Nowis the time to secure this national advocate ofthe Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Admiuistratjon, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. . 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully solicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 


, ¥ BOARDING, 
RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161C 
M eineen Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia 











BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 


Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 
ter citizens of Was n and strangers visiting the 
city are respectfully informed that the subscriber hae 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 
andl is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long experience and great snecess embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to. any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteer inches, 
taken at short notice; aleo, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 
types. 

ictures taken equally well in cloudy asin fair weather. 

Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases. 

The publig are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. — N.S. BENNETT, 

Jan. 3l—ly 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C, PEIRCE, 
' Cincinnati. 
IRNEY & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 
blic. 
JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ac 
knowledgment of deeds, and to administer oaths and affirm. 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 


Alabama Connecticut Delaware 
Illinois Indiana lowa 

Kentuck Louis‘ana Michigan 
Missonr’ Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North Carolina 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carolina 
Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 
Texas Maryland 


Special attention given to collections and to the taking of 
depositions. + 
Office, No. 114 Main street. Jaly 25. 


CINCINNATI NATIONAL ERA AG ENCY, 
No. 239 Main street, a few doors below 6th, west side. 


HE National Era is delivered by a carrier in any part of 
the city at $280 a year, free of postuge. Those who 
prefer it can be supplied by the month, at 25 cents per 
month. Single copies can also be had. Price by mail, $2 
per year. : i 
Subscriptions also received for the Friend of Youth, edited 
by Mrs, M. L. Bailey, free of postage, delivered in any part 
of the city, at 75 cents a year, or 50 cents by mail. 
Subscriptions and adver isements received, and any busi- 
ness connected with these papers attended to, by 
JOHN KIRMAN, 
S. N. PEIRCE, 
Agents for National Era. 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
B.PALMEHR, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
e forthe Nationul Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. Hig offices are at Boston, 8 Congresa street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 

om S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 

(Journal Building,) is sléo agent for the National Era. 








Aug. 1. 











GRAHAM IN 1851. 
GP AnAM has completed the most extensive arrange- 
ments to give still higher character and value to his 
Magazine for the coming volume. 

G. P. R. James, the celebrated Novelist, has been en- 
gaged to give a series of splendid romances. 

George D. Prentice, the Poet of the Weat, will write ex- 
clusively a poem for every number. 

Grace Gr 1 is engaged to give a series of ber beau- 
tiful stories 

J. M. Legare, of South Carolina, will contribute a bril- 
liant set of papers for 1851. 

Miss Fennimore Cooper, the author of Rural Hours, is 
also engaged, with Whipple and Longfellow, Bryant and 
Lowell. 

T. B. Read, the Artist and Poet, is now at Dusseldorf, 
on his way to Italy, to furnish from the Galleries a superb 
set of drawings. Artists from America have been sent to 
London and Paris, and a splendid set «f highly-finished 
drawings by the renowned Davin of Paris are to be furnish- 
ed for Graham’s incomparable Ladies’ Department, which 
will excel anything that has ever been produced in Paris, 
England, or the United @tates. The first appears in the 
December number. 

All this foretelis a year of splendor in this Magazine for 
185l—and, as ever, Graham’s readers will be ast: nished 
Graham also abolishes the system of canvassing agents, 
and constitutes every Postmaster and Editor Agents. Now 
is the time to form Clubs, as the December number closes 


the volume. 
TERMS. 
Single copies, $3. 


PRICE OF CLUBS FOR 1851.—All orders for Graham’s 
Magazine, commercing with 1851, will be supplied at the 
following rates: Single subscribers, $3; two copies, $5; 
five copies, $10; and ten copies for $20, and an extra copy 
to the person sending the ciub of ten subscribers. Theve 
terms will not be departed from by any of the three dojlar 





magazines. All orders addressed to 
GEORGE R. GRAHAM, 
Oct. 17—6t 134 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


PARKEVILLE HYDROPAZHIC INSTITUTE. 

A* a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 

Hydropathic Institute, held Fifth month 15th, 1850, 
Joseph A. Weder, M. )., was unanimously elected Resident 
Physician, in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. 

aving made varions improvements, this Institute is now 
pr: pared to receive an additional number of patients; and 
from Dr. Weder’s well-known skill and practical experience 
in Europe, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathic system,) and for several years paat in 
this country, and particularly in the city of Philadelphia, 
(where be has had many patients,) the Managers believe 
the afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi 
cian. 

The domestic department being under the charge of a 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor to devote to 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 

Application for admission to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary. 

Office No. 58 Sonth Fourth street, residence No. 16 Logan 

square, Philadelphia. 


General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathic 
Institute. 

The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walks 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,’’ bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

In the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun- 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart. 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
Well as into the main building, and ali the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under ground. 

THE WATER WORKS . 

Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, bronght from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by “a hydraulic 
ram,’’a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stently going, night and day, by the descent of the water 
from the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water-works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which isa 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room, 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the eure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

There are many other appliances, which can be better un 
derstoood by a personal examination. May 30. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE AND THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
WING to the late revolutions and counter-revolutions 
among the nations of Europe, which have followed each 
other in such quick succession, and of which “ te end is not 
yet,” the leading periodicals of Britain have become invested 
with a decree of interest hitherto unknown. They occupy a 
middle ground between the hasty, disjointed, and necessari- 
ly imperfect reesrds of the newspapers, ani the elaborate 
and ponderous treat‘ses to be furnished by the historian at 
a future day. The American publishers, therefore, deem it 
proper to call renewed attention to these periodicals, and the 
very low prices at which they are offered to subscribers. The 
following is their list, viz: 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

In these periodicals are contained the views, moderately 
though firmly expr , of the three great partiesin Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig,and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the“ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Liberal. The ‘North 
British Review” owes its establishement to the last great 
ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in its 
views on any one of the grand departments cf human know- 
ledge; it was originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, 
since his death, is conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, 
aagociated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary charac 
ter is of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” thongh reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the atvantage, by this com- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York,immeii- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
cleartype, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—DBlackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. ‘ 

TERMS. 











For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 = do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 3.00 do 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 = do. 
For Blackwoodand the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
CLUBBING. 

Four copies of anyor all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

_-Mar 21. 79 Fulton st., New Vork, entrance 54 Gold at. 

WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. c., 
A® ENTS for procuri ‘atents in the United States 

and foreign count 

_ They prepare Speci 
tions, and transact all 
fession. 

They will revise and attend to the reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective sposification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form, 
poorince. cme ee incurring the expense ofa 

alattendance a’ shi i 
re 3 ashington, by writing to the aub- 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

Leiters must be post paid. 

Office on F street opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON. 

July 18. K.S. RENWICK. 
CALIFORNIA, 

Fc through passage to California, via Chagres, on the Ist, 

Lith, 13th, 26th, and 28th of every month, tickets and 
selected berths can be secured in advance on the most fa 
vorable terms at the Agency Mffice of the United States 
Mail Steamship Company, 179 Broadway, New York. 

New arrangement Cirenlars distributed gratis. All who 
are going to California will find it to their interest to send 
for one. Address, postage paid 

ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 

For the satisfaction of those to whom we are personally 
unknown, we refer to the fullowing members of Congress : 
Hon. John Otis, Maine Hon. Thaddens St: vens, Pa 

James Meacham, Vt. S. P, Chase, Ohio. 
John P. Hale, N. HR. Nath’) Albertson, Ia. 
Horace Mann, Mass. Wm. Spragne, Mich. 
Loren P. Waldo, Conn. John Wentworth, Ill. 
Wn. H. Seward, N. Y. Chs. Durkee, Wis. 
Hon. Thomas Corwin Secretary U. &. Treasury. 

Oct. 1011 
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J. H. HAVENS, BROTHER, & co | 
Inventors and Manufacturers of the 
Fire-Proof Paint, Wilmington, Cliy 


» Ae W. MYERS, 
ote ae street, near Bighth, Cincinn 
ivan United States, to whom all 

* Pigeee pos of thie Paint o 
» ANd ship painting, will he seen in ite co 

. is Tat over four months since this paint has’ besa yale. 

ee into market, and our agent has been able t, €N intro. 

fuadred tons, ‘This paint js ground in oil and put ee 
vb 1 ne nest black, down to any shad 
Also, inventors and manufacturers , 

This article is so universally nn at aad Blacking, 

used it, that it scarcely needs c 'y all who have 


SOI Mend tio: : 
confidence to those who may not have 30 n. But, to give 


Ethiopian ond 
won Co, Ohio, 


ati, Oh‘o, Sole 


orders m USI be 
be 


ver all other, fur Cattises 
ag 
’ 


that Z. C. Ryon, foreman to A: M. Tayloe a'r’ would say 
street, Cincinnati, has authorized ur to nse hie’ Columbia 
recommendation to tanners in general, ‘Ty. #8 a” 
Mr. Z. ©. Ryon, this would be Buflicient : but — bined know 
the city and country, who have used it, have gr fauners in 
privilege. If it were necessary, we could fil'n €d US this 
with testimonials; but, where all who Tse are cee mePaper 
deem it uncalled for. Are pleased, we 


The Tanners’ Blacking is put 1 AER 
gallons, ready for use, and wit io ties we, So TR oie 
canal, railroad, or river, at 50 conts per gallon. Pe 

All orders should be addressed, post paid, to 

wines & CARROL, 
imington, Clinton county. Onj 
. J. H. HAVENS, Cincionaten? ™ 
Also, inventors and manufacturers o 


} f a Water- 
Blacking for Oil Cloth, that will reduce the amend Ate. 
cent., and will soon be in market. Nov Bmtf . 


POWERS & SEATON, 


TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Low, and Soli: 


in Chancery, Youngstown, Mahoning county, Ohio, 

4 RK. J. POWKKS. 
_ Sept. 26. ; ; G. W. SEATON 
LARD OIL. 
[MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 

¢qual to sperm for combustion, also for machinery ond 
woollens, being manufactured with ut acids, can alway ~ 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared sEpeente 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and exeented for th. 
Lake, Atlantic, and South rn cities, also for the Westing - 
and Canadas. Apply to reed 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi1M 
_ Jan. 20. 33 Water street. near Walent. Clone 


LARD FOR OIL, 
LAZE WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast andalop-fea 


Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oily i 
Jan. 20. 23 Water atreet. near Wee nneaeee, 


itors 


rer, 
nati_@ 
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JUST PUBLISHED, | 
EPLY to Remarks of Rey. Moses Stn 

[ _ Kev. ses Stuart mn. Jo 
Jay, and an Examination of his Reriptural omc ~ 
contained in his recent pamphlet entitled “ Conscience pe 1 
the Constitution” By William Jay. An octavo val Siet 
in aneat cover. Price6cents For gale by —_— 

Aug. 1. WM. HARNED, 6! John atreet, N. York 
HOOKER & HAWLEY, — 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at | 
necticat. 
Sept. 1L2—ly 


Cincinnati. 


4a", Hartfo: 1 
JOHN HOOKER YO 


JOSEPH R. HAWLEY 
THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. : 
HIS new and attracive journal for Youth. eaj 
i y ) » edited b 
r Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington. ean be hed 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 3 Cornhill 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; delivered in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Nov. 25. 2 Cornhill Boston. 
LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
Plyg tiny to aid the circulation of all USEFI’, 
PUBLICATIONS issued in the United States Or. 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
most reasonable rates. ; : 
THE NA TIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by carriers jy 
any part of the city proper, at $2.75a year, free of post. 
age ; single copies 6 1-4cents Price, by mail, $2. | 
THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, a new and attractive 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mra Baitey, and 
published at Washington, also comes by Exprees to this 
Agency. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postuge, 75 
cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. ‘ 
June 6, 





G. W. LIGHT & UO. 
GUNDRY’S CINCINNATI M ERCANTILE col- 
LEGE, 

Apollo or Museum Building, northavest corner of Sixth 
ond Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$y: E attention of the Public is respectfully called to the 
course of studies prescribed at this institution for the 
purpose of qualifying Young Men ina thorough practical 
manner for the duties of the counting house and for busi- 
ness pursuits generally. - 
_ The design of the institution is to impart such informa. 
tion as will make practical men and scientific accountants 
for any and every department of business. 

The prominent subject of study is, Double-Entry Book. 
Keeping ; or, in other words, the sci@ice of accounts, in its 
adaptation to every variety of trausactions that can possibly 
arise in the operations of Trade, whether wholesale, retail 
commission, banking, manufacturing, jobbing, or any other 
form of business. 

In order to qualify those who enter this instituticn in 4 
superior manner for the responsible duties of commercial 
life, lectures on commercial law are given in connection with 
the science of book keeping. Lectures on the general laws 
of trade, as cmtained in the best treatises on banking and 
political economy, have also been lately introduced with 
great advantage and success. 

Students are (in addition) made familiar with general 
mercantile forms and phraseology, or what may be termed 
the literature of commerce, including commercial letters of 
all descriptions. 

It will be the assiduous endeavor of the Principal to make 
those who attend this institution good practical penmen—a 
sine qua non to those wishing to enter the arena of trade. 

_A complete course of calculations is included in the exer- 
cises. 
Terms forthe fullecourse- - - - 94000 

OF Instruction is given individnally; thus gentlemen 
can enter at any time. 

oy The institution being chartered, students on gradn- 
ating receive a diplama, signed by a board of mercantile and 
legal gentlemen. 

iy The time requisite to complete the course averages 
from six to twelve weeks. 

The undersigned has at much labor and expense collected 
a library of standard works, both Ameriean and foreign, on 
the above subjects, as weH as obtained such practical infor- 
mation from real business as is deemed important or useful, 
and has also been enabled, from long experience as a teach- 
er, to greatly improve and simplify the mode of imparting 
this kind of instruction. He thus fiatters himself that those 
who patronize this institution from the inducements held 








out, will have their expectations more than realized. 
Sept. 19—3m JOHN GUNDRY, Principal. 





LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1551, 

HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause throughout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter itcontains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac bas been prepared, the low price at which it ia 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confilently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 
much useful matter cannet well be circulated at less ex- 
pense. 

The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Ror Broen, 
a scene at Washington, and the knecling Slave Mother Be- 


si’es the Calendar, which is equal in all respeots to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for }S851, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &e., the Almanac contains a variety 


of interesting and valuable reading and statistical srticles 
of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: 


For one thousand copies + - - - $20 0 

For one hundred copies - - ° - 250 

For one dozen copies - . - ° > 40 

For a single copy - - - - : ° 05 
The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 


their orders at an early day fora liberal enpply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to hawe a few 
handred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
convevance is better than the post office, as every Almunac 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which sclections ean be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, muy be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED), Agent, 

Aug. 8—6t No. 61 John street, New York City. 


N.B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are rt- 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
object in publiehing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffuse useful information. 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 

\y ILL take acknowledgments, depositions, afi’ avits, and 

V protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, the American Ltre Stock Insurance Company ; and 
will attend to the colleetion of claims generally ; also, to sell- 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 

OF" Office— Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—oorner room. 

Sept. 19—ly 





JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and CounseMor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. Il.—y ; 
WHEELAN & WOOD, 


 aretager eager and Reta‘l Root and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lowet 


Market, south side, two doors west of nystnese street, ( in- 
i—) in Boots, Shoes, Palm Leaf Hats, xe 
cinnati—Dealers in Booss, ; et TAN. 
May 23—Il¥ A WooP. 


PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 

There is a fount about to stream, 

There is a light about to beam, 

There is a warmth about to flow, 

There is a flower about to blow, 

There is a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray : ‘ 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 
Aid it, paper; aid it type; 
Aia it, for the hour is ripe— 
And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play: : 
Men of thonght, and men of action, 
Clear the way ! } tf 
A. BINE will goon issue the first of a series elute 
« Pamphlets, numbering from one to on, peo 4 
legs, containing thirty-two octavo paces, stereotyped, pr 


anes mamoke 

in the best style, and bound in durable covers These pati} 

lets will be entitled as follows: 

1. The Laborer 6. The Democrat 11-The oo 

2, The Landlord 7. The Aristocrat 12. The Ci i 

3. The Tenant 8. The Usurer = ba oon. 

4. The Employer 9. The Debtor 4, The Sta! 4 

5, The Serna 10. The Teacher 15. The Neigt ee 
Mr. Hine has no pecuniary means to publish any He 


and he looke to his friends for aid in this et tove be is 
asks no contribution, but hopes that these be a the welfare 
able to produce such pamphlets as the age Sumber of sub- 
of the race demand, will secure & sufficient 1 
scribers to pay the expense Ti ach, or 
The orice Of the pamphlets will be ten cents each, 
twelve copies ‘or a dollar 
It ig desirable that lists of subsorib 
advance, for they will constitute ang = 
price. Payments can be made on - Borer: 
ber. Almost any zealous friend © 
subscribers. ; ber. Direct to 
sesued in November. : 
The first number will oy HINE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


jbers be forwarded in 
pital of the enter 
eipt of exch pum- 
an obtain twelve 
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i'wo dollars per ¢ 

Advertisements 
three times for one d 
tion, twenty-five ce 
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They said he w 
for hia blnee 
And calling the q 
With the ligh 
1 covered hin 
That was dim 
Already I felt th 
Was crosaing 
Cold, cold in the 
As the moon u 
And the snow th 
Lies level a’on 
Then folding hi 
They said, Go 
As the seed in th 
Sprouts up in 


POEMS BY 


We had intend 
Poems by Grace G 
press of Ticknor, 
critical correspond 
view of it, which i 
we could write, th: 
have observed in t 
leading journals 1 
tiques on the work 
we now lay before 


GREE) 


A year ago, th 
popular magazines 
Greenwood, gave 
earlier prose writir 
Leaves,” has beer 
noticed to require 
duce it here only 
materials from wl 
literary capacity. 
that a second volu 
of selections from | 
ing of its contents 
pearance of the } 
Messrs. Ticknor, 
no publishing hou: 
of the authoress ¥ 
portrait, engraved 
Mr. ©. G. Thomp 

The Poems in 
without exception 
widely and admiri 
therefore, seems 1 
the author’s frien 
literary reputation 
to remove them be 
did not the write 
best things, and h 
garded in the lig 
performance, ren¢ 
Yet we may be ex¢ 
few characteristic 
tention to a few fa 

We think the ay 
the appearance < 
Considered as a 4 
special claim upon 
room for a carping 
the articles separa 
what deficient in 
artistic proportion 
tween fine metrica 
we read the book aj 
hours of its author 
that holds the pa 
gages of rare powes 
sitely wrought that 
declare the preses 
at a better compi 
writer. We can 
written at a few 8: 
we borne along by 
and bold harmony 
is wonderful. Th 
to make half a dé 
and free that, rath 
will dlaze into u 
their own apology 
cause the author ¢ 
by which a pent-n 
hardly a subject f 
hydrostatics, and { 
of a soul toiling o 
scanned by a m 

Whately. Asay 

a great promise, f 

speaks when she § 

Of the quality 
will speak herea 

many passages W 

will not permit, ¢ 

fer essentially fz 

She pours a cont 

and, beautiful as 

be approached al 
feeling to be fu 
ouly briefly speal 
please us. 
Passing “The | 
and in prose, is 
and the “ Proem, 
among the earlie 
malion.” Of thes 
completeness ant 
passed by few | 
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“ Horseback 
‘and makes us a 
side” which stan 
flesh. ‘There ar 
stored,” written 
than often com 
powerfully writ 
Sereaved Frica 
no words of ou 
have suffered. 
a Theme.” and 
is an exquisite 
poetic. treatmen 
utes to friendsh 
Love Letter,” 
the beautiful t] 
Hours,” “Thel 
Midnight Vigi! 
all striking pro 
ment than to b 
Several noble 
through the vol 
tion “ The Arm 
true poem ; and 
“A Fragment” 
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Poet of To-Da 
In grandeur o! 


* Greenwood Le 
Boston : Ticknor, | 


